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SOME PROPER NAMES IN LAYAMON’S 
BRUT NOT REPRESENTED IN WACE 
OR GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH 


The investigation of names in Arthurian texts 
has sometimes thrown light on the sources of these 
works, and the following notes on certain names 
in Layamon which are not found in Wace, the 
main source (if we accept the general opinion) of 
the English poet, nor in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
are accordingly offered as a contribution to the 
question of the sources of his Brut. 


1. Argante, Argant, Argane. This name for 
the elf-queen who takes Arthur to Avalon, after 
he has been wounded in his last battle, occurs 
twice in Layamon’s poem,’ viz., 1. 23071 (Mad- 
den, 11, 546) and 1. 28613 (Madden, m1, 144). 
In the Cotton ms. Caligula A. rx (the older and, 
on the whole, the better ms.) it is spelt Argante 
in both places ; in the Cotton ms. Otho, C. xin, 
it is spelt Argane in the first of these passages, 
Argant in the second. 

As far as I know, the first person to express in 
print a doubt as to whether we have not in the 
Layamon mss. here simply a corruption for Mor- 
gan—the name of the famous fairy of Arthurian 
romance—was A. C. L. Brown in Modern Philol- 
ogy, 1, 103 (1903). Professor Brown, however, 
does not argue the question, merely remarking of 
the name Argante in a brief parenthesis, ‘‘ per- 
haps, a corruption for Morgan the fay.’?? Lat- 


1DLayamon’s Brut, edited by Sir Frederic Madden (for 
the Society of Antiquaries of London), 3 vols., London, 
1847. The best bibliography of Layamon is that pub- 
lished by B.S. Monroe in The Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, viz, 139-141 (1908). 

*R. H. Fletcher seems to imply the same thing, when 
he speaks of ‘‘ Argante the courteous, doubtless the Mor- 
gante, queen of Avalon, of Geoffrey’s Vita Merlini.” See 
his Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, p. 165, Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. x (1906). 
Professor Brown’s suggestion, as will be seen below, is 
hardly consistent with his opinion that Layamon drew 
directly from Welsh sources. The note to my recent edi- 


terly E. Brugger, in the Zs. fir franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur, xxxv, 9, note (1909), 
has expressed this view unhesitatingly in the 
following words: ‘‘ Der Name Morguen kommt 
auch (entstellt) ohne M vor; ich erwahne hier 
nur Layamons Argante und verweise auf oben 
citiertes Organie’’ (i. e., in Maerlant’s Dutch 
Merlin). Before seeing Dr. Brugger’s article I 
had taken the same ground in my edition of the 
Old French prose romance, Mort Artu (Malle, 
1910), p. 304. No one so far, however, has at- 
tempted to explain exactly how the supposed cor- 
ruption came about or has considered the neces- 
sary consequences which the theory of corruption 
involves. These are the matters which I purpose 
taking up in the present article. 

It may be said at the outset that Miss L. A. 
Paton in her Studies in the Fairy Mythology of 
Arthurian Romance*® (Boston, 1903), pp. 26 f. 
(including notes) shows by numerous examples 
that Argant enters as an element into compound 
names‘ of both men and women in medieval 
Breton and even Welsh, and accordingly she de- 
fends the genuineness of the name. R. Imel- 
mann, Layamon, Versuch tiber seine Quellen 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 26f., accepts also the name 
as genuine’ and repels somewhat vehemently 
Brown’s suggestion of corruption in the text— 
only he adds that it must be Cornish or Breton, 
since by regular phonetic law the form would be 


tion of the Old French prose romance, Mort Artu (Halle, 
1910), pp. 303 ff., betrays the same inconsistency. On 
the other hand, it is curious in view of Imelmann’s theory 
concerning Layamon’s sources (see his Layamon, Versuch 
iiber seine Quellen, pp. 26f., Berlin, 1906) that he should 
resist so strongly the idea that Argante might be a corrup- 
tion of the French name. 

8 Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 13. 

4 Miss Paton (p. 27, note 3) gives only one Welsh ex- 
ample, Arganhell—which is used both as a masculine and 
a feminine name. 

5 Imelmann, p. 26, note 1, cites W. Stokes, ‘‘The Manu- 
missions in the Bodmin-Gospels,”’ Rerue Celtique, 1, 332 ff., 
for evidence that Argant is common as an element in the 
composition of proper names in Cornish and Breton. 
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Ariant in Welsh. But, after all, the two writers 
just cited leave their case in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, for, although they have shown that 
Argant enters into the composition of proper 
names, they have not shown that it was ever used 
alone as a proper name,® nor have they succeeded 
in connecting it with any supernatural being. On 
the other hand, Miss Paton acknowledges (p. 26) 
that in all other accounts of Arthur’s death and 
translation besides Layamon, with the single ex- 
ception of the thirteenth century poem, Gesta Re- 
gum Britanniae, in which she is unnamed, the 
supernatural woman who heals Arthur’s wounds 
is called Morgan (in some of its variant forms). 
This fact, in itself, creates a strong presumption 
that the forms in the Layamon mss. are merely 
corruptions of Morgan. I shall accordingly pro- 
ceed with an attempt to explain the different fea- 
tures of the alteration which the original name 
has suffered. 

In Old French texts we have both Morgan’ 
and Morgant* as forms of the name of the famous 
fairy of Arthurian romance. Now, as far as the 
alteration of o to a (in the radical syllable) is 
concerned, not only have we in two mss. of Chré- 
tien’s Yvain, 1. 2953 (W. Foerster’s large edi- 
tion, Halle, 1887), the variant, Margue, for the 
name of the fairy, but the Layamon text itself 
gives evidence of how easily this alteration could 


*Sir Frederic Madden, 111, 385, mentions the simple 
Argant as an ‘‘ Armoric name and borne by the daughter 
of Constantin (see Lobineau’s Hist. de Bretagne, vol. 1. 
fol. par. 1707).’? I presume that Madden refers to p. 50 
of Lobineau (Paris, 1707), but I find, on looking up the 
passage, that Argant here, as everywhere else, occurs 
merely in composition —Argantael. 

T This is, no doubt, nearest to the original French form 
of the name, as it was first adopted from the Celtic, al- 
though it is much less frequent in the French texts than 
some other forms. See Miss Paton, p. 257. She gives, pp. 
255 ff., a full list of variants of the name in Old French 
texts. A few additions will be found in Brugger’s note, 
cited in the first part of this article. 

8See Miss Paton, p. 258, note 2, who gives parallels of 
this variation, -an, -ant for other Old French names, too. 
A glance through such a work as E. Langlois’ Table des 
noms propres de toute nature compris dans les chansons de geste 
imprimées (Paris, 1904), shows that the list might be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. Morgant, it may be observed, 
is used almost exclusively in the so-called Livre d’ Artus 
of ms. 337 (Bibl. Nat.). See E. Freymond, Zs. fiir fran- 
zdsische Sprache und Literatur, 38, note. 
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take place, since within the space of three lines in 
the older ms. (ll. 3847-9, Madden, 1, 164), we 
have the name of the same person (Cordelia’s 
nephew) written Margane as well as Morgan (the 
usual form). Similarly, the mss. of the Conte del 
Graal® give the variant forms, Marcades, Mor- 
chades (Morgades) for the name of Morgan’s sis- 
ter, the mother of Gawain, and Malory calls the 
same character Margawse (Sommer’s ed., 1, 38) 
as well as Morgause or Morgawse (pp. 88, 238 et 
passim ).”° 

Still further, it is obvious that the e in Argante 
and Argane is merely the common sign of the 
French feminine" attached respectively to the 
-ant and -an forms. 

It only remains now to furnish parallels for the 
loss of the initial M. Fortunately, this is not 
hard to do, for in most of the mss. of the Roman 
de Troie, 1. 8024," we find that the name is writ- 
ten without the initial M. Indeed, out of the 


® Miss Paton (p. 138, note 6) herself gives the variants. 

Cp. also the variants Morgetiud, Margetiut in Miss 
Paton’s book, p. 264. The change of o to a in medieval 
Mss. is so common, indeed, that it hardly requires illus- 
tration. 

"Just as in Spanish and Italian the name becomes 
Morgana. 

12 Edition (1904—) of Léopold Constans, 1, 484 (Société 
des Anciens Textes Frangais). The lines pertinent to the 
present inquiry read : 


Hector monta sor Galatee 

Que li tramist Orva la fee, 

Que mout l’ama e mout |’ ot chier 
Mais ne la voust o sei couchier : 
Empor la honte qu’ele en ot, 

L’en hai tant come ele plus pot, 
Co fu li tres plus beaus chevaus 
Sor que montast nus hom charnaus. 


In its use of the motif of Morgan’s hatred on account of 
rejected love the Roman de Troie (composed about 1160) 
anticipates by half a century, at least, the Mort Artu (see 
the episode in this romance, pp. 50ff. of my edition, 
where Lancelot is the object of her hatred). The same 
motive is perhaps implied, though not expressed, in the 
Agravain (see P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, v, 317), 
which, as I have said, Mort Artu, p. xxxiii, appears to 
me to have the same author as this last-named romance. 
In the earlier imprisonment of Lancelot by Morgan in the 
Lancelot, P. Paris, tv, 290 ff., which suggested the corres- 
ponding episode in the Agravain, the fairy is not in love 
with Lancelot. See ibid., pp. 300 ff., how she sets on her 
damsel to tempt him. 
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eighteen * mss., whose variants for the passage are 
recorded in Constans’ edition only six show the 
M (all with small m), viz., morgain, mss. 251, 
Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Médicine (Mont- 
pellier), 783 ; morguein, ms. 6534, n. a.; mor- 
gan, Mss. 2181, Regina (Vatican), 1505 ; mor- 
ganz, MS. 794. We find the following forms in 
the remaining Mss.: orua, Ms. 12600 ; orna, Mss. 
903, Bibliotheca Nazionale xin. C. 8 (Naples); 
oua, Ms. 1610; orains, mss. 782, 15538, Bib. 
Ambrosiana D 55 (Milan); orainz, ms. 19159 ; 
ornains, MS. 375: orueins, MS. 6774, n. a.; or- 
wain, MS. 3342 (Arsenal); ornais, Ms. 60. 

In view of these parallels it seems to me clear 
that Argant(e), Argane, are merely corruptions of 
the French forms of Morgan(t).* The M may 
have first been dropped by some copyist in tran- 
scribing the English poem, although it is more 
likely to have been wanting already in the manu- 
script of the French original which Layamon used. 
In any event (if the theory of corruption is ac- 
cepted) the -é(e) at the end must have belonged 
to the word in the French original, so that the 
form <Argant(e) is, in reality, a French form. 
The name shows, then, that the story of Arthur’s 
translation by the fairy ladies, whatever may be 
its ultimate origin, was not derived by Layamon, 
as Brown assumes,” from the Welsh. On the 
contrary, the natural inference from these condi- 
tions is that Layamon knew so little of the story 
from any other source than his French original 
that he made no effort to give the name of the 
fairy queen its original Celtic form’*: he merely 


13 Unless it is otherwise noted, the mss. cited are in the 
Bibliothtque Nationale (fonds frangais). The addition of 
n. a. after a MS. number indicates that the Ms. is among 
the ‘‘ nouvelles acquisitions.’’ 

' The loss of the initial M in such cases was probably 
due to the fact that the medieval scribes often left the 
space vacant at the beginning of a paragraph with the 
intention of filling it in later with an elaborate initial 
letter, but sometimes failed to carry out this intention. If 
the first word of the paragraph were a proper name, it 
would thus lose its initial letter. I have observed some 


other instances of the loss of an initial consonant : Abel 
for Babel (see E. Langlois’ Tuble des noms propres dans les 
chansons de geste, p. 62), Agrilon for Ca(r)grilon in Conte 
del Graal, 1. 30330. For special reasons the loss of an 
initial vowel is of very common occurrence. 

15 Modern Philology, 1, 103 (1903). 

16 Jt is to be noted that the common Welsh name for 
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took over the name from this lost (or at least, as 
yet undiscovered) French original as a part of 
the story which he was paraphrasing. 

Now, the question arises : what was this French 
original? The Argante episode is not in the 
printed Wace,” nor in any mss. of his Roman de 
Brut, as far as has been observed. I have no 
doubt, myself, that the original of the English 
poem was some expanded version of Wace, such 


men, Morgan, would be in Old Welsh according to Zim- 
mer (W. Foerster’s edition of Chrétien’s Erec, p. xxviii, 
note), JMforcant—according to J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 
Welsh and Manz, 1, 374 (Oxford, 1901) successively Mor- 
cant, Morgant, Morgan. The first two of these three forms 
are actually found in the Welsh poems printed by W. F. 
Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1868. Rhys (loc. cit., note) cites also from medieval 
charters Morcant, Morcunn, Morgunn as forms of the 
name. Morewnt, Morgant could, of course, become cor- 
rupted to the forms in the Layamon Mss., but, if we are 
to believe Professor Rhys, this masculine name could 
never have been the Welsh name for the fairy queen. He 
has repeatedly stated that the name for this personage 
must have been Morgen (later Morien). See the book 
just quoted, 1, 373 ff.—also his Arthurian Legends, pp. 
348f. (Oxford, 1891), where he had already equated 
her with the Irish Muirgen.—Morgan le Fay was entirely 
unknown to Welsh saga, according to Zimmer, Zs. fiir 
franz. Sprache u. Lit., x11, 239, if we accept his limitation 
of the word Britones to the Bretons—which, to be sure, is 
disputed. But, however, this may be, the only time her 
name appears in what we may regard as a strictly Celtic 
source, viz., the Vila Merlini (ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and composed about 1148), ll. 290 ff., whether 
it be derived in this case from the Breton or the Welsh, it 
is in the form assumed by Professor Rhys, viz., Morgen.— 
Wiilker, Paul and Braune’s Beitriige, 111, 544 ff., and 
Brown, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Liter- 
ature, Vi, p. 189, have pointed out that the forms of names 
in Layamon are often closer to the Welsh than in Wace, 
but this may be due, of course, to his French original.— 
The French Morgain (Morgan),which rendered, no doubt, 
the original Celtic form, was sometimes misunderstood as 
an accusative feminine form after the analogy of Berte- 
Bertain, Margue-Margain and other proper names (see 
Gaston Paris’ article, Romania, xx, 323 ff., for numer- 
ous examples) and new nominative forms, Morg(h)e, 
Morgue, were inferred. These do not, however, always 
remain nomiuatives. 

In conclusion to this note it is to be remarked that we 
appear to have Morgen as a masculine name in William 
of Malmesbury’s De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiae 
Cf. F. Lot, Romania, xxvir, 530f. (1898). 

11 Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, 2 vols., 
Rouen, 1836-8. 
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as Imelmann"™ has argued for. The evidence of 
the two remaining names which I am about to 
consider points strongly in the same direction. 


2. Meleon. This name for one of Mordred’s 
sons—the one who was slain by Constantine, Ar- 
thur’s successor—occurs at 1. 28742 (Madden, m1, 
150) of Layamon’s text. Neither of these sons is 
named in Geoffrey or Wace. The genitive form, 
Malaeones, occurs at 1. 28753 (Madden, ibid. ). 
Our only authority here is the older manuscript, 
Cotton, Caligula, A. rx, since the passage is want- 
ing in the other ms. Sir Frederic Madden re- 
marks (111, 412): ‘‘The name of one of Mor- 
dred’s sons is not given in the French text [i. e., 
Wace] nor by Geoffrey ; nor does it occur in any 
of the works I have consulted.’ Imelmann (p. 
35) cites Melion™ in the lay of that title (pub- 
lished by W. Horak in Zs. fiir roman. Philologie, 
vi, 94ff.) as a similar name. But there is, of 
course, no connection between this character and 
Layamon’s Meleon. On the other hand, we have 
what is evidently the same name given to the 
eldest of Mordred’s sons in the Vulgate Mort 


18 Tayamon: Versuch iiber seine Quellen, pp. 84, 87. 
Whether the expansions of this hypothetical version were 
drawn from just the sources which Imelmann indicates I 
will not undertake here to decide. For a poem of Wace’s 
—his Conception—which has been thus expanded by inter- 
polations from other works, see Paul Meyer’s article, 
Romania, xvi, 232 ff. (1887). 

19The Dutch Roman van Lancelot (ed. W. J. A. Jonck- 
bloet, The Hague, 1846-9), Part m1, 164 ff., has the same 
name in the form of Melions. This portion of the Dutch 
poem is based on the lost French romance called Torec. 
Cp. G. Paris, Histoire Littéraire de la France, XXX, pp. 
263 ff. We find elsewhere in the Roman van Lancelot 
(ibid., p. 18) Melian as the name of a son of the King of 
Denmark. This is identical with the name of the well- 
known Arthurian knight, Melianz, Melian(t) de Lis (in 
Conte del Graal, Vengeance de Raguidel and other ro- 
mances). Cf. also Melian le Gai in the prose Lancelot, 
P. Paris, tv, 257 ff. The name occurs also in the Perles- 
vaus, prose Tristan, etc. 

Imelmann (loc. cit.) believes that Meleon comes from 
Welsh Maelgwn (Layamon’s Malgus, Madden, 111, 153). 
This is phonetically probable, but the resemblances _be- 
tween the careers of Layamon’s Meleon and the historical 
Maelgwn which he points out seem to me very slight. 

In view of the occurrence of the name in the Mort Artu 
R. H. Fletcher’s idea that the name Meleon was invented 
by Layamon is no longer tenable. See his Arthurian Ma- 
terial in the Chronicles, p. 158. 
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Artu (see my edition, pp. 254f.). In ms. 342 
(Bibl. Nat.) of that work the name appears as 
Malehaus (nominative), Malehaut (oblique)—un- 
der the influence, doubtless, of the name of Gui- 
nevere’s famous confidante, the ‘‘dame de Male- 
haut’’ (P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, 11, 
222 ff. et passim)—but in Royal 19. C. x1m (see 
variants given at the bottom of the page), which 
is significantly in the Anglo-Norman dialect, we 
have in both places Melehan. The coincidence 
is suggestive for the sources of both Layamon’s 
Brut and the Mort Artu, since it shows that the 
authors of both works must have used for the 
parts of their narratives which we are considering 
some other source than the Wace (or Geoffrey) 
that we know. I believe that this source was 
Imelmann’s hypothetical expansion of Wace’s 
Brut. Layamon, no doubt, got the name directly 
from this source. One cannot make the same 
assertion quite so positively of the French ro- 
mance, but in any event they must have had 
ultimately a common source.” 


20T regret that I did not observe this coincidence be- 
tween Layamon and the Mort Artu, whilst preparing my 
edition of the latter. In the Mort Artu (p. 255) itis Bors 
who kills Malehaut (Melehan) in the battle at Winchester 
which Lancelot fights against the two sons of Mordred. 
Lancelot himself slays the other son (p. 256) later in this 
battle. In Geoffrey, Wace and Layamon one of the sons 
is slain at London, the other at Winchester—both while 
seeking sanctuary. In the Mort Artu, as we have seen, 
both fall on the field of battle at Winchester. It seems 
probable that the author of the French romance, using 
here some Brut (derived, no doubt, ultimately from 
Wace) compressed into one the originally separate narra- 
tives of the deaths of these two characters, making them 
die together. In a similar spirit he reduced to one battle 
the three which, according to the older accounts, were 
fought between Arthur and Mordred (see my note to the 
Mort Artu, pp. 291 ff.). It was the author of the Mort 
Artu, too, probably, who substituted Lancelot for Constan- 
tine as the avenger of Arthur on the sons of Mordred. He 
is most likely responsible, furthermore, for the change in 
the manner of their death, which is transferred from the 
sanctuary to the battlefield. 

The matter which I have been commenting on seems, 
then, to furnish proof that the author of the Mort Artu 
uséd for this episode some other source than Geoffrey or 
Wace—in all probability, some expanded version of Wace, 
but in any event a Brut. This circumstance strengthens 
the suspicion that other incidents in the latter part of his 
romance may have been derived from the same source (or, 
possibly, similar sources), e. g., the incident of Girflet and 
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My conclusion as to the relations of Layamon’s 
source and the prose Lancelot (or Mort Artu) is 
just the opposite, it will be observed, of Imel- 
mann’s (pp. 57 ff.). He assumes that the latter 
influenced the former. But the prose Lancelot 
was, in all probability, composed later than Lay- 
amon, to say nothing of Layamon’s sources. 


8. Oriene, Orien." This name is not found 
in Geoffrey or Wace. It occurs, however, in 
Layamon as the name of the daughter of Octaves 
(represented as King of Britain in the time of 
Constantine the Great), who is given in marriage 
to Maximian, her father’s successor. The form 


the sword and the translation of the wounded Arthur by 
the fairy ladies. It was this suspicion which led me to 
express myself cautiously in the Introduction, p. xxxvi, 
to the Mort Artu, when I said: ‘‘ Incidentally, however, 
our author in this part of the story drew from sources 
which, if written, have not been identified.’’ 

As other indications of a lost Brut source for the Mort 
Artu one may cite, perhaps, the following passages : 
1. Where Arthur learns from a messenger of Mordred’s 
treason, Mort Artu, p. 202, and sees in this intelligence 
the realization of a prophetic dream. Cf. with this Lay- 
amon (Madden, m1, 117 ff.). Here the messenger does 
not announce the news of Mordred’s treason until after 
Arthur has related the prophetic dream which he had 
the night before. His dream, to be sure, is different from 
that in the Mort Artu, although both are allegorical. 
Moreover, in Layamon Guinevere, as in the older forms 
of the story, shares Mordred’s guilt. Evidently, as re- 
gards the relations of Layamon and the Mort Artu, one 
can only claim that they go back ultimately to the same 
source. The significant thing, however, is that Wace, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as Layamon’s 
source, mentions neither messenger nor dream. The same 
is true of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Book x, ch. 132. 2, Ar- 
thur’s dream of the Wheel of Fortune, Mort Artu, p. 220. 
This occurs also (with very considerable differences ) in the 
alliterative Middle English Morte Arthure, ll. 3223 ff. 
Cp. my note to the passage, p. 291, of my edition of the 
Mort Artu. Here, too, I believe that the ultimate source 
of the French romance and the English poem is the same. 
When I remarked in the note just cited that I believed 
that this dream came into ‘‘ Arthurian literature’? (I 
should have said definitely the Mort Artu) from some 
Brut now lost, I had not observed that Jmelmann, p. 57, 
had already asserted a common source for the aliiterative 
poem and the Mort Artu (or Lancelot, as he calls it), as 
regards this dream. 

*1T agree with Imelmann, p. 35, that Layamon got this 
name from a French and not Welsh source. I do not 
think, however, that his discussion contributes anything 
to the elucidation of its origin. 
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Orien occurs once in the older ms. 1, 11504 
(Madden, m1, 55), where the later ms. has the 
form with -e. Orien is found besides in both mss, 
at 1. 11602 (Madden, 1, 59) and at 1, 11558 
(Madden, 1, 57) in the older ms.” In the later 
Ms. several lines here are wanting. The -e is 
evidently the French feminine ending. Is not 
this name simply a French variant of the Welsh 
woman’s name, Orwen? That name occurs in 
the Latin romance,™ Vita Meriadoci (more 
properly Historia Meriadoci), p. 352, with the 
spelling Oruen. The only thing necessary to 
convert this form into Orien(e) would be for some 
scribe to leave off the second stroke of the u, and 
how easy that was no one who has any acquaintance 
with mediaeval mss. needs to be told. If I am 
right in my identification, this name too would 
furnish striking evidence that Layamon was wholly 
dependent on his French sources and did not 
recognize a Welsh name in the form which he 
had before him.* 
J. D. Bruce. 


University of Tennessee. 


22 The older ms. has Oriene also at 1. 12004 and 1. 12099, 
where the later ms. has Vrsele. ‘The latter is apparently 
the right reading for this particular passage. See Mad- 
den, m1, 347. 

*3See my edition of this romance, Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, xv, 326 ff. 
(1900). I discuss this name especially p. 330, note 4. 
I had not thought at the time, however, of the connection 
between Layamon’s Orien(e) and Orwen. 

% Everything, it seems to me, points to the justice of 
Tmelinann’s conclusion that all really important variations 
of Layamon from Wace—the expansions, etc.—are due to 
the fact that the English poet was following a French 
source which differed from Wace. Take, for instance, the 
passage in Layamon (Madden, uy, pp. 384-408) which 
extends from Arthur’s birth to his coronation and includes 
the story of Uther’s last wars and death by poisoning. 
Its fully developed narrative is strikingly different from 
the concise and matter-of-fact account in Wace (Leroux 
de Lincy’s edition, 1, 30ff.). One cannot match this 
amplifying method anywhere else in Middle English 
treatments of romantic material, e. g., in the metrical 
romances. It may be retorted, of course, that Layamon 
was aman of genius and constituted an exception to the 
rule. I should like, however, to call attention to one 
feature of this passage which has been given little consid- 
eration: After Arthur’s birth we hear no more of him in 
Layamon until his coronation. Then, when his father 
dies, we are surprised to jearn that he is in Brittany and 
has to be summoned thence to be crowned (Madden, 1, 
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A SUMMARY OF THE PROTESTANT 
FAITH IN MIDDLE LOW GERMAN 


The number of editions of Luther’s works in 
Low German certainly testifies to how eagerly it 
was desired to gain the North for the cause of the 
great reformer, and to adapt his writings to its 
vernacular. That we are dealing here with trans- 
lations frequently rather superficially and hurriedly 
done, cannot escape the expert and careful ob- 
server of Low German. Yet these translations 
furnish nevertheless valuable material for the 
study of the Low German of that time. For 
that purpose, for the sake of the language, this 
little pamphlet is reprinted here, especially since 
it might not be unworthy of notice in other re- 
spects as well. Perhaps it will likewise stimulate 
the study of the Low German of that time, which 
is unfortunately still all too much neglected. 


408 ff.). R. H. Fletcher (Arthurian Material in the 
Chronicles, p. 163) explains the difficulty by assuming 
that Layamon is here probably ‘‘ following the analogy of 
the case of Constantine, Aurelius and Uther.’? But 
there is no real analogy between the cases. Constantine 
(Madden, 11, 109) was brother of the King of Brittany, 
who was sent over to free Great Britain from the tyranny 
of Melga and Wanis. Aurelius and Uther had been taken 
over to Brittany as children after Vortiger’s usurpation 
(Madden, 1, 149), and when they returned it was to 
deliver the land from Hengest and Vortiger. Here 
everything is clear in Layamon, just as it is in Wace, 1, 
299 ff. and 1, 314 ff., 363ff., and in Geoffrey. On the 
other hand, Wace, 11, 30 ff., says nothing about Arthur’s 
residence in Brittany nor does Geoffrey, Book vitt, ch. 
20 to Book 1x, ch. 1. The obscurity here in Layamon is, 
as it seems to me, undoubtedly due to some confusion in 
regard to hissource. We have a parallel example in the 
Middle English stanzaic Morte Arthur, ll. 934 ff. (E. E. 
T. S. Extra Series, no. 88, 1903), where Lancelot appears 
sick at the hermit’s, although nothing had been said of 
the matter before; but a reference to the Old French 
Mort Ariu, pp. 67 ff., where an account of his wounding 
is given, shows that the English poet was working with a 
defective Ms. in which this account had dropped out (see 
Anglia, vol. 23, pp. 85f.). Similarly in the Vulgate 
Queste (ed. F. J. Furnivall, London, 1864), p. 281, we 
find the tomb of Bademagus with an inscription to the 
effect that he had been slain by Gawain, although nothing 
has been said of this before in the romance. The Por- 
tuguese Demanda, however, and Ms. 112 of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (see my edition of the Mort Artu, p. 
266) contain this missing account and show that the 
Queste printed by Dr. Furnivall is defective here. 


[ Vol. xxvi, No. 3. 


On the sixteenth of October,’ 1529, at the 
assembly of the Protestant estates in Schwabach, 
the Wittenberg theologians, among them Luther, 
had drawn up a confession. These theses were 
submitted at Torgau to the Elector of Saxony, at 
his express desire, as a short summary of the 
main tenets of the Protestant faith, at a time 
when the diet of Augsburg had already been 
convoked. 

Without Luther’s knowledge these theses were 
printed and published by the Coburg printer, 
Hans Bern. Misled by the overhasty printer, 
the papal theologians, assembled in Augsburg, 
composed a counter document: ‘‘A short and 
Christian statement recast in seventeen theses 
at the present diet of Augsburg against the con- 
fession of Martin Luther.’’ 

Luther answered this by printing and publish- 
ing these Torgau theses with a preamble from his 
own pen. 

Our print comes from the establishment of the 
well-known Magdeburg printer, Hans Wolther or 
Walther. The original is in the library of Wol- 
fenbiittel. It is the Low German translation of 
the so-called Torgau Articles, which in turn are 
based mainly upon the Marbach Articles. 


De bekentenisse D. Martini Luthers vp den 
iegenwardigen angestelden Rykesdage 
tho Augsburg. In xvij. Artikel 
Voruatet. M. D. xxx. 


De Erste artikel / van der Godtheyth. 


at me vaste vnd eyndrechticklick lere/ dat 
D allene ein einich warhaftich Godt sy / 
schepper hemmels vnde der erden/ also dat in 
dem eynigen warhafftigen Go’tliken wesen de dre 
vnderscheetlike personen syn / no*mlick /Godt de 
vader / Got de So’ne/ Godt de hyllige geyst / dat 
de So*ne van dem vader gebaren / van ewicheyt 
tho ewicheyt rechte natu*rlike Godt sy mit dem 
vader / vnde de hyllige geyst beyde vam vader 
vnd So‘ne ys/ock van ewicheyt tho ewicheyt 
rechte natu’rlike Godt sy mit dem vader vnd 
So’ne/ wo dat alle dorch de schrifft klarlick ynd 
gewaldichliken mach bewiszet werden / als Joan. i, 
im anfange was dat wordt vnde dat wort was by 
Godde vnde Godt was dat wort ete. vnd Matthei 
viti. Ghat hen vnde leret alle Heyden vnde 


1 For the following cp. the Erlangen edition of Luther’s 
works, Vol. 24, 334 ff. 


Mareh, 1911.] 


do’pet se in dem namen des vaders vnde des 
So’ns vnd des hylligen geystes vnde der geliken 
spro‘ke mere / Su‘nderlick in dem Euangelio 
Johannis. 


De ander Artickel / van dem Sone. 


Dat allene de so‘ne Gades sy warhafftich 
mynsche geworden / van der reynen iunckfrouwe / 
Marien gebaren mit lyff vnde seele volkomenn 
vnd nicht de vader / edder hyllige geist sy minsche 
worden / Alse de ketter Patripassion gelert heb- 
ben /ock de So’ne nicht allene den lyff ane seele 
ange(n)omen alse de Photinier geerret hebben / 
wente he su‘luest in dem Euangelio gantz vaken * 
van syner seele (Aij) redet / Als dar he sprickt / 
myn seele ys bedro*uet went* in den dodt ete. 
dat ouerst Godt de Sone sy minsche worden / 
steyt Joan. i. klarlick also / vnd dat wort ys 
flesck geworden etc. vnd Ga. iiij. do de tydt 
erfu‘llet was. ete. 


De dru*dde Artikel / dat Christus 
geleden hefft. 


Dat de su‘luige Gades So*ne warhafftich Godt 
vnde minsche Jesus Christus sy /eyn eynige 
vndelike person/ vor vns mynschen geleden / ge- 
cru‘tziget / gestoruen / begrauen / am dru‘dden dage 
vpgestan van den doden/ vpgefaren tho hemmel / 
syttet tho der rechtern Godes / Here ouer alle 
creatur / Also dat me nicht gelo’uen edder leren 
kan edder schal dat Jesus Christus alse de minsche 
edder de minscheyt vor vns geleden hebbe /Sun- 
der alse de wyle Godt vnde mynsche hyr nichtt 
twe personen /sunder eyn vndelike persone ys / 
schal me holden vnde leren/ dat Godt vnd 
mynsche / edder Goddes so’ne warhafftich vor vns 
geleden hebbe / alse Paulus Ro. viij. sprickt. Godt 
hefft synes eynigen Sons nicht vorschonet / sunder 
vor vus alle darhen gegeuen etc. vnde i. Cor. 
ij. / Hedden se ene erkant ze. vnd dergeliken 
spro‘ke mere. 


De veerde Artikel / van der Su’nde. 


Dat de arffsu’nde eyn rechte warhafftige 
su’nde sy/vnde nicht allene eyn feyl* effte ge- 
breck / sunder ein soleke su*nde de alle mynschen 
so van Adam komen vordampt/vnd ewichlick 
van Gade schedet/ wo nicht Jesus Christus vns 
vorso‘net / vnd solcke su’nde sampt allen su‘nden / 
de dar vth volgen /vp sick genomen hedde / vnde 
dorch syn lydent genoch daruor gedan/vnde se 
also gantz ( Aiij) vpgehauen vnde vordelget in sick 
su‘luest. Alse Psalm. lij./vnde Roma. vy. Van 
su‘lcker / klarlick geschreuen ys. 


? often. 3 unto, until. * fault, defect. 
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De vo'ffte Artikel / van minschen krefften. 


Na deme nu alle mynschen su‘nder synt/der 
su’nden vnde dem dode/ dar tho dem du‘uel 
vnderworpen / Ys ydt vnmochlick dat eyn minsche 
sick yth synen krefften /edder dorch syne guden 
werck her vth wercke / effte > helpe / darmede he 
weder recht edder fram werde/Ja kann sick ock 
nicht bereden edder schicken tho der gerech- 
ticheyt /sunder io mer he vo’rnympt sick su‘luest 
her vth tho werken edder helpen / io erger ydt 
mit eme wert / dat ys ouerst de eynige wech / tho 
der gerechticheyt/vnde tho der vorlo’synge van 
den su°nden /vnd dodt/So me an alle vordenst 
edder wercke gelouet an den sone Gades vor vns 
geleden ete. alse gesecht / Solcke loue® ys vnse 
gerechticheyt / denn Godt wil vor gerecht / from / 
vnde hyllich gerekent vnd geholden werden / 
alle su‘nde vnd dat ewige leuent geschencket heb- 
ben / all de solecken gelouen an synem so‘ne heb- 
ben / dat se vmme synes Sons willen schollen tho 
genaden genamen vnd kynder syn in synem ryke 
ete. Also dat alle S, Paulus vnde Joannes in 
synen Epistelen ricklick leren/als Ro. x. Mit 
dem herte louet men etc. Johan. iij. Alle de an 
den Sone louen de schollen nicht verlaren wer- 
den / Sunder dat Ewige leuent hebben etc. 


De sv*ste Artikel / vam Louen. 


Dat solck eyn loue sy nicht eyn mynschen 
werck / noch vth vnsen krefften mogelick ; Sunder 
ydt ys eyn Gades werck vnde gaue/de de hyllige 
geist dorch Christum gegeuen / in vns werket vnde 
solcke geloue / de wile he nicht ein losz wan edder 
du‘nckent des herten is / alse de valschlo*uigen 
hebben / Sunder ein krefftich nye leuendich we- 
sent / bringet he vele fruchte / deit iu°mmer gut 
iegen Godt mit danckenden louende biddende/ 
predigende vnde lerende / Jegen dem negesten mit 
leue / deinede / helpen / raden / geuen / leuen vnd 
liden allerleye ouel went in den dodt. 


De so*uende Artikel / vam Euangelio. 


Su'lcken gelouen tho erlangende / edder vns 
minschen tho geuende/hefft Godt in gesettet dat 
Predick ampt / edder mu‘ndtlick wort / nomlick dat 
Euangelium / dorch welker he su‘lcken gelouen 
vnde sine macht nut vnde frucht vorku’ndigen 
leth / vnde gifft ock dorch dat su‘luige alse dorch 
ein middel den gelouen mit sinem hilligen geist / 
wan vnde wo he wil/su’s’ ys nen ander middel 
noch wyse/ wedder weg noch stich /den gelouen 
to bekennen / wente gedancken vth edder vor 
deme mu‘ntliken worde/ wo hillich vnde gudt se 
schynen syndt ydt doch ydel lo‘gen vnd erdom. 


5 or. Sfaith. 
Totherwise, N. H. German sonst. 
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De achte Artikel / van den Sacramenten. 


By vnde neuen solckem mu‘ndtliken worde / 
hefft Godt ock yn gesettet vthwendige teken de 
man Sacramenta no*met / No*mlick de Do*pe / 
vnd Eucharistian /dorch welke Godt neuen dem 
worde / ock den gelouen vnde synen geist anbu‘tt 
vnde gyift / vnde stercket alle de syner begeren. 


De Negende Artikel / 
Van der Do°pe. 


Dat de do*pe dat erste teken edder (B) Sacra- 
mente steit in twen stu’cken / No*melick ym 
water / vnd wort Gades/edder dat me mit water 
Do*pe / vnd Gades wort spreke / vnde sy nicht al- 
lene slicht water / edder begeten (als de Do*pe 
lesters ytzunt leren) Sutnder de wile Gades wort 
dar by ys/vnde se vp Gades wort gegrundet / So 
ys ydt ein hillich leuendich vnde krefitich dinck / 
vnd also Paulus secht Titon iij. Ephesios y. Ein 
badt der wedder gebort / vnde vornyringe des 
hilligen geistes ete. Vnde dat solecke Dope / ock 
den kindern tho rekende/ vnde mede tho delende 
sy/ Gades wort o*uerst / dar vp se steit synt desse / 
Ghat hen vnde Do*pet ym namen des Vaders/ 
vnde des Sons/ vnde des hilligen geistes/ Matthei 
am lesten Cap. Wol gelo*uet ete. Dat mot me 
gelocuen. 


De Teinde Artikel / vam Sacrament 
des Altars. 


Dat Eucharistia edder des Altars Sacrament / 
steit ock in twen stu®°cken No*mlick / dar sy war- 
hafftichlick yegenwardich in dem brode in 
dem wyne/dat ware liff vnde blodt Christi /na 
lude der worde / Dat ys myn liff/dat ys myn 
blodt / vnde sy nicht allene brodt vnde wyn / also 
ytzunt dat wederdeil vergifft / Desse wort vordern 
vnde bringen ock den louen/ o*uerst ock den 
su‘luigen by alle den de solecke Sacramente begern 
vnd nicht dar wedder handelen/ gelick als de 
Do*pe ock den louen bringt vnd gifft / so men erer 
begert. 


De elffte Artikel / van der Bicht. 


Dat de hemelike Bicht nicht schal gedwungen 
werden mit gesetten / so weinich alse de Do*pe / 
Sacrament / vnde Euangelion schollen gedwungen 
syn /su°nder fry / Doch dat (Bij) me wete wo 
gantz tro°stlick vnde heilsam / nu*tte vnde gudt se 
sy den bedro*ueden vnde errigen geweten / de wile 
darynne de Absolutio/ dat ys/Gades wort vnde 
ordel gespraken wert / dar dorch dat geweten loss 
vnde thofreden wert van syner bekuemmernisse / 
Ys ock nicht nodt alle su*nde tho uortellen / Men 
mach o*uerst anteken vnde seggen de dat harte 
byten vnde vnrowich maken. 


[ Vol. xxvi, No. 3. 
De Two'lffte Artikel / 


Van der kereken. 


Dat neen twyuel ys / ydt sy vnde bliue vp 
erden ein hillige Christlike kerke wente an der 
werlt ende/alse Christus sprickt Matthei am lesten/ 
Su* ick byn by iuw alle dage wente in den ende 
der werlt /Soleke kercke ys nicht anders den de 
gelo®uigen an Christum/ welcke bauengenante Ar- 
tikel vnde stu’cke holden gelo‘uen vnd leren/ 
vnde dar auer voruolget vnde gemartert werden 
in der werlt / Wente wor dat Euangelion gepre- 
diget wert vnde de Sacramente recht gebruket / 
dat ys de hillige Christlike kercke / Vnd se ys nicht 
mit gesetten vnd vthwendiger pracht ane stede 
vnde tydt an person ynd geberde gebunden. 


De dru*tteinde Artikel / 
Vam iu’ngesten gerichte. 


Dat vnse Here Jhesus Christus an dem iu‘nge- 
sten dage kamen wert /tho richten de leuendigen 
vnde de doden/vnde syne gelotuigen vorlo*sen 
van allem o*uel vnde in dat ewige leuent bringen 
de vnlo*uigen vnd Gotlosen straffen / vnde sampt 
den Dutuelen in de helle vordo*men ewichlick. 


De veerteinde Artikel / 
Van der Oucricheit. (Biij) 


Dat in des/so lange de Here tho gerichte 
ku*mpt / vnde alle walt vnd herschop vpheuen 
wert /schal me wertlike ocuericheit vnde herschop 
in eren holden ynde gehorsam syn/ Als einen 
standt van Godt vorordent /thobeschu*ttende de 
framen / unde to stu‘rende den bo‘sen / dat solcke 
standt ein Christen wo he dar tho ordentlick ge- 
ropen wert /ane schaden vnde vare® synes ge- 
louens / vnd syner seelen salicheit woluo*ren edder 
darynne denen mach. 


De Vo'ffteynde Artikel / 
Van Minschen lere. 


Vth dem alle volget / dat de lere so den Pres- 
teren vnde geistliken de Ehe/vnde in gemene 
hen flesch vnde spyse vorbu‘tt / mit allerley Klo- 
ster leuende vnde gelo*fften (de wile men dar 
dorch gnade vnd der seelen salicheit socht vnd 
menet /vnd nicht fry leth) ydel vordo’mede 
dutuelische lere sy/Alse ydt S. Pau. j. Timo. 
iiij. no*met /So doch allene Christus de enige 
wech ys/tho der gnade vnd der seelen salicheit. 


De so*steinde Artikel / 
Van der Missen. 


Dat vor allen gru°welen der Misse alse su°s- 


8 danger. 


March, 1911.] 


lange heer / vor ein offer edder gudt werck ge- 
holden / dar mede de eine dem anderen hefft 
gnade vor weruen® willen /aff tho doende sy / 
Sunder an de stede solcker Misse / ein Go*dtlicke 
ordeninge geholden werde / des hilligen Sacra- 
ments/des lyues vnde blodes Christi beyde ge- 
stalt thogeuende einem ytliken vp synen gelouen / 
vnde tho syner eigen nottrofft. 


De So‘uenteinde Artikel / 
Van den Cerimonien. 


Dat me de Cerimonien der kerken / welcke 
wedder Gades wort streuen ock affdoen / De an- 
deren o*uerst fry late syn/de su‘luige tobetrach- 
tende edder nicht /na der leue/ Dar mede men 
nicht ane orsake lichtuerdich ergernisse geue / 
edder gemenen frede ane nodt bedro*uen. 


Soli deo Gloria. 


Gedru’cket tho Magde 
borch Dorch Hans 
Wolther. 


Ernst Voss. 
University of Wisconsin. 


A NOTE ON A BORROWING FROM 
CHRETIEN DE TROYES 


We know of no better illustration, in Old 
French chivalric literature, of the tendency to 
insist upon a conventional literary form to express 
the medieval ideal of female beauty, than appears 
from a borrowing of the portrait of Blanche-fleur 
in Chrétien’s Li Contes del Graal, by the author 
of the fabliau Guillaume au Faucon. A compar- 
ison may be made between the fabliau,’ the Pot- 
vin text of the Perceval story,’ and from another 
text of the same.* We give the parallel passages 
from the fabliau and from the text of the ms. 794. 


gain, acquire. 

1Mont. et Rayn.: Rec. des Fabliaux des xitie et xive 
sidcles, t. 11, p. 94. 

2Ch. Potvin: Perceval le Gallots, ou le Conte du Graal, 
Mons, 1866, t. 11, v. 2989 seg. 
' §Crestien’s von Troyes Contes del Graal. Abdruck der 
Handschrift Paris, frangais 794. Nicht im Buchhandel. 
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Guillaume au Faucon 


Si vos dirai ci la devise 

De sa beauté par soutill guise : 
Que la dame estoit plus trés cointe, 
Plus trés acesmée et plus jointe, 
Quant el est parée et vestue, 

Que n’est faucons qui ist de mue, 
Ne espervier, ne papegaut. 

D’une porpre estoit son bliaut, 

Et ses menteaus d’ or estelée, 

Et si n’estoit mie pelée 10 
La penne qui d’ermine fu ; 

D'un sebelin noir et chenu 

Fu li menteax au co! coulez, 

Qui n’estoit trop granz ne trop lez. 
Et, se ge onques fis devise 

De beauté que Dex eiist mise 

En cors de feme ne en face, 

Or me plaist-il que mes cuers face 
Od ja n’en mentirai de mot. 

Quant desliée fu, si ot 20 
Les cheveus tex qui les veist, 

Qu’ avis li fust, s’estre poist, 

Que il fussent tuit de fin or, 

Tant estoit luisant et sor. 

Le front avoit poli et plain. 

Si com il fust fait 4 la mein, 
Sorciz brunez et large entr’ ueil ; 
En la teste furent li oeil 

Clair et riant, vair et fendu ; 

Les nés ot droit et estendu, 30 
Et mielz avenoit sor son vis 

Le vermeil sor le blanc asis, 

Que le synople sor l’argent ; 

Tant par seoit avenanment 

Entre le menton et I!’ oreille; 

Et de sa bouche estoit vermoille, 
Que ele sanbloit passerose, 

Tant par estoit vermeille et close 
Et si avoit tant beau menton, 

N’en puis deviser la fagon ; 40 
Neis la gorge contreval 

Sanbloit de glace ou de cristal, 
Tant par estoit cler et luisant, 

Et desus le piz de devant 

Li poignoient II mameletes 
Auteles comme II pommetes. 

Que vos iroie-ge disant? 

Por enbler cuers et sens de gent 
Fist Diex en lui passemerveille, 
Ainz mais nus ne vit sa pareille. 50 
Nature qui faite l’avoit, 

Qui tote s’entente i metoit, 

I ot mise et tot son sens, 

Tant qu’ el en fu povre lonc tens. 
De sa beauté ne veuil plus dire. 


| 
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Ms. 794, v. 1772 seq. 


E la pucele vint plus jointe 
Plus acesmee e plus cointe 

Que esperviers ne papegauz 

Ses mantiax fu e ses bliauz 

D’ une porpre noir estelee 

De vair, e n’ert mie pelee 

La pane qui d’ermine fu ; 
D’un sebelin noir e chenu 

Qui n’estoit trop lons ne trop lez 
Fu li mantiax au col orlez 

E se je onques fis devise 

En biauté que diex eust mise 
En cors de fame ne an face 

Or me plest que une en reface 
Ou ge ne mentirai de mot 
Desliee fu e si ot 

Les chevox tels s’estre poist 
Que bien cuidast qui les veist 
Que il fussent tuit de fin or 
Tant estoient luisant e sor 

Le front ot blanc e haut e plain 
Com se il fust ovrez de main 
Que de main d’ome |’ uevre fust 
De pierre ou d’ivoire ou de fust 
Sorciz brunez e large antruel 
En la teste furent li oel 

Riant e vair e cler fendu 

Le nez ot droit e estendu 

E mialz li avenoit el vis 

Li vermauz sor le blanc asis 
Que li sinoples sor l’ argent. 
Por embler san e cuer de gent 
Fist dex de li passe-mervoille 
N’ onques puis ne fist sa paroille 
Ne devant faite ne l’avoit. 


In Guill. au Faucon : Il. 1-2, 5-6, 834-47, not 
contained in Chrétien. Ll. 1-2 merely prefatory ; 
1, 3 tres added : dame replaces pucele ; estoit for 
vint ; ll. 3-4 cointe-jointe in reverse order, foll. 
Mons as. ; ll. 8-9 order of words differs from Mons 
and 794; 1. 13 coulez for orlez ; ll. 18-14 verses 
in reverse order; 1. 16 de replaces en; 1. 18 mes 
cuers replaces une en; 1. 19 od foll. 794, Mons 
que ; 1. 20 quant inserted, e suppressed ; desliée 
foll. 794, Mons desfublée ; ll. 21-22 rimes reverse 
order : qui les veist foll. 794, Mons que [en deist ; 
1. 25 avoit for ot; poli for haut e plain; 1. 26 
word-order changed ; 1. 31 mielz foll. 794, Mons 
moult; sor, 794 el, Mons en son; 1. 50 rimes 
alone foll. 794 and Mons. 

It will be seen that, disregarding orthographical 
differences, there are certain discrepancies in some 
details of the three texts. The fabliau at times 


[ Vol. xxvi, No. 3. 


follows ms. 794, at times the Mons ms., sometimes 
neither. These discrepancies would doubtless be 
explained had we access to the fourteen unpub- 
lished manuscripts of Li Contes del Graal.‘ 

The interpolated verses call for little explana- 
tion. The author of Guillawme au Faucon, con- 
versant with the store of literary banalities of the 
time, and doubtless considering his model descrip- 
tion incomplete, borrows elsewhere. LI. 35-38 : 
Chev. Ogier 12068, bele ot le boce . . . plus ver- 
meille que rose; Parten. 552, Bouce. . . a ver- 
meillette ; Meyer, JOREL., v, 339, li bouche 

. vermeille comme rose.—LI]. 41-43 : Yvain 
1482, Et nus cristaus ne nule glace N’ est si clere ; 
Bartsch : Chr, prov. 267, la gola blanca plus que 
neus.—L]. 44-46 : Chev. Ogier 12068, les mame- 
lettes li aloient pognant com dus pomes ; Hist. Litt. 
XXVI, 338, mamelettes durettes et poignans.*® 

This borrowing, hitherto unnoticed, is both in- 
teresting and instructive in view of the importance 
of the two medieval poems. It casts additional 
light upon the esteem in which Chrétien’s por- 
traitures were held by his contemporaries, an 
esteem that bordered upon worship in subsequent 
literature. The fabliau Guillaume au Faucon 
has been judged ‘‘le chef-d’cuvre, justement 
célébre, de ces récits d’amours chevaleresques.’’* 


SHIRLEY GALE PATTERSON. 
University of Chicago. 


A REPROOF TO LYDGATE 


In the manuscript Fairfax 16 of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, a handsome vellum volume 
containing many Chaucer-poems and dated 1450, 


*J. L. Weston: The Legend of Sir Perceval, London, 
1906, p. 27. 

5 Further examples of such stock epithets and descrip- 
tions may be found in the following works ; Jean Lou- 
bier, Das Ideal der ménnlichen Schinheit bei den altfran. 
Dichtern des xii. u, xiii. Jahrh. Diss. Halle, 1890.—R. 
Renier, II tipo estetico della donna nel medioevo. Ancona, 


1881.—J. Houdoy, La beauté des femmes dans la litt. et dans 
Part du xité au xvie sidcle. Paris, 1896. 

° E. Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose. 
Paris, 1891, passim. 

Hist. litt., 181. 
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there is found an anonymous collection of short 
love-poems, copied almost continuously and ap- 
parently forming a kind of sequence. They are 
rubricked Balade, Compleynt, Lettyr, ete., and 
contain frequent allusions to ‘‘the flower’’ of 
much the same sort as the Deschamps poems 
known to Chaucer and paralleled by him in the 
prologue to the Legend of Good Women. One of 
these brief poems, of three seven-line stanzas, 
begins ‘‘The tyme so long the payn ay mor and 
more,’’ reminding us of the opening line of the 
Parlement of Foules; it is closely followed by 
another ‘‘ Compleynt’’ of five stanzas, and this 
by the poem here printed. There is no separating 
title between our poem and that preceding, merely 
a space of three lines with a horizontal mark. It 
is possible that the Lydgate-passages censured in 
the poem are those following the tragedies of Her- 
cules and of Samson, in Book I of the Fall of 
Princes, for these same passages, when transcribed 
in ms. Harley 2251, occasioned the scribe a simi- 
lar indignation. We find on the margins of that 
ms.—‘‘ Be pees I bidde yow,’’ ‘‘Ye wil be 
shent,’’ ‘‘Ye haue no cause to say so,’’ ‘‘ Ye 
gete yow no thank,’’ ‘‘ Be pees or I wil rende 
this leef out of your book,’’ ‘‘ There is no good 
woman that wil be wroth ne take no quarell 
agenst this booke as I suppose.’’ 


[MS. Fairfax 16, Bibl. Bodl., fol. 325b.] 


1 


Myn hert ys set and all myn hole entent 

To serve this flour in my most humble wyse 

As faythfully as can be thought or ment 

Wyth out feynyng or slouthe in my seruyse 

flor wytt ye wele yt ys a paradyse 5 
To se this flour when yt bygyn to sprede 

Wyth colours fressh ennewyd white and rede 


2 


And for the fayth I owe vn to thys flour 

I must of reson do my obseruaunce 

To flours all bothe now and euery our 10 
Syth fortune lyst that yt shuld be my chaunce 

If that I couthe do seruyse or plesaunce 

Thus am I set and shall be tyll I sterue 

And for o flour all othyr for to serue 


3 


So wolde god that my symple connyng 15 
Ware sufficiaunt this goodly flour to prayse 
ffor as to me ys non so ryche a thyng 
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That able were this flour to countirpayse 

O noble chaucer passyd ben thy dayse 

Off poetrye ynamyd worthyest 20 
And of makyng in alle othir days the best 


4 


Now thou art go /thyn helpe I may not haue 
Wherfor to god I pray ryght specially 

Syth thou art dede and buryde in thy graue 

That on thy sowle hym lyst to haue mercy 25 
And to the monke of bury now speke I 

ffor thy connyng ys syche and eke thy grace 

After chaucer to occupye his place 


5 
Besechyng the my penne enlumyne 
This flour to prayse as I before haue ment 30 
And of these lettyrs let thy colours shyne 
This byl] to forthir after myn entent 
ffor glad am I that fortune lyst assent 
So to ordeyn that yt shuld be myn vre 
The flours to chese as by myn aventure 35 


6 


Wher as ye say that loue ys but dotage 

Of verey reson that may not be trew 

flor euery man that hath a good corage 

Must louer be thys wold I that ye knew 

Who louyth wele all vertu will hym sew 40 
Wherfor I rede and counsail yow expresse 

As for thys mater take non heuynesse 


7 


These clerkys wyse ye say were brought full lowe 

And mad full tame for alle thair sotelte 

Now am I glad yt shall ryght wele be know 45 
That loue ys of so grete autoryte 

Wherfor I lat yow wyt as semeth me 

It is your part in euery maner wyse 

Of trew louers to forther the seruyse 


8 


And of women ye say ryght as ye lyst 50 
That trouth in hem may but awhile endure 

And counsail eke that men shuld hem not tryst 

And how they be vnstedfast of nature 

What causeth this for euery creature 

That ys gylty and knowyth thaym self coulpable 55 
Demyth alle other thair case semblable 


9 


And be your bokys I put case that ye knewe 

Mych of this mater which that ye haue meuyd 

Yit god defende that euery thing were trew 

That clerkes wryte for then myght thys be preuyd 60 
That ye haue sayd which wyll not be byleuyd 

I late yow wyt for trysteth verely 

In your conseyt yt is an eresy 


76 


10 


A fye for schame O thou envyous man 

Thynk whens thou came and whider to rapayr 65 
Hastow not sayd eke that these women can 

Laugh and loue nat parde yt is not fair 

Thy corupt speche enfectyth alle the air 

Knoke on thy brest repent now and euer 

Ayen therwyth and say thou saydyst yt neuer 70 


11 


Thynk fully this and hold yt for no fable 

That fayth in women hath his dwellyng place 

flor out of her cam nought that was vnable 

Saf man that can not well say in no place 

O thou vnhappy man go hyde thy face 75 
The court ys set thy falshed is tryed 

Wythdraw I rede for now thou art aspyed 


12 


If thou be wyse yit do this after me 

Be not to hasty com not in presence 

Lat thyn attournay sew and speke for the 80 
Loke yf he can escuse thy necglygence 

And forther more yit must thou recompence 

ffor alle that euer thou hast sayde byfore 

Haue mynde of this for now I wryte no more. 


In lines 3 and 30 the ms. reads os instead of as 
a common trick with the Fairfax scribe. In line 5 
the ms. reads the instead of ye, and in line 6 thais 
instead of this. In line 14 to is omitted. In line 
58 the ms. reads myned instead of meuyd, and in 
65 thom instead of thou, Line 66 reads Hastow 
thou not—ete. Lines 79, 80, 81 are in the ms. 
arranged 80, 81, 79, with scribal marks for trans- 
position. 

ELEANOR Prescott Hammonp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A NOTE ON CHAUCER’S PRONUN- 
CIATION OF ai, ay, ei, ey 


Scholars now generally hold that Chaucer iden- 
tified the diphthongs ai, ay, ei, ey, and gave them 
the sound of, approximately, gi. Jespersen, in his 


Modern English Grammar, even states as a fact — 


that the Middle English diphthong had the value 
of wi. But no one has adduced adequate proof 
that his theory is reasonable ; and no one, so far 
as I am aware, has adequately discussed Chau-. 
cer’s pronunciation from the derivative or Old 
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English dialect point of view. This note, there- 
fore, though obvious, may perhaps be justified. 

By classifying the rime-words, and referring to 
the rime-indexes, any one can see that Chaucer 
made no distinction between ay, ai, ei, ey, what- 
ever the source ; and he must, therefore, have 
given them almost the same pronunciation. This 
can be established as gi or closer, if we grant, not 
unreasonably, the following premises : first, that 
the Old English signs, @, e, @, stood for the 
vowel sounds we now find in man, met, and N. 
H. G. Reh, respectively ; second, that when a 
vowel had started on a cycle of change, it devel- 
oped normally in this cyclic direction, though of 
course with different velocities in different dis- 
tricts, e. g., that ez > ej > ai > ¢i> ei, rather 
than that, as Ellis, Skeat, and Sweet, seem to as- 
sume, > > ai (= aye, aye, sir !)>ai> ei 
> ete.; third, that Chaucer derived his words, 
except when there is proof otherwise, through the 
medium of the Mercian dialect. So I should 
prefer to take seyde as coming from Mere. segde 
rather than W. S. segde, and teyd as from Kent. 
teid or téz(e)d rather than W. S. tyzed. 

The following words, therefore, beginning in 
Mercian with the sound ¢z, must have had in 
Chaucer’s works the sound gi; or even a closer 
one, for ¢ would tend to become closer as 
z>j>i. The latter view finds support in the 
general tendency of English vowels to become 
higher (and closer), a tendency which Jespersen 
treats fully in his Mod. Eng. Grammar. The 
words I refer to as coming from Mere. words hay- 
ing -ez- are: day, lay, may, ey; nayl, sayd, slayn, 
ayeyn and ageyn, brayn, hail, breyde, mayde, tayl, 
fain, fair, naille. 

With the preceding words should be taken this 
class of words, which had a diphthong that must 
by derivation have been closer than ¢i, for in all 
the O. E. dialects words of this class were written 
with -eg, not eg; they are: ayleth, freyne, y-lain, 
leith, leyd, leye, pley, pleye, reyn, reyne, sail, 
seyle, seye, y-seyn, seyne, way. 

Chaucer undoubtedly gave the following also a 
close sound, since they were strongly palatalized in 
Old English, and were soon after Chaucer’s time 
close diphthongs, from the influence of the fol- 
lowing ¢ or 1). These are : bleynt, dreynte, queynt, 
and yqueynt, ymeynd, yspreynd. 
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Now, there are a few words in Chaucer of 
which the form can be explained only by a Kent- 
ish origin. And two of them had vowels which 
were certainly close in Kentish, namely, *dréze, 
W. 8S. drize and téz(e)d, W.S. tyzed. Every 
probability therefore favors a close sound for 
Chaucer’s dreye, teyd, beye, and reye. 

Riming with these, moreover, are a few words 
that had a very close sound throughout the O. E. 
district, as is indicated by the spelling, -éz-, -éoz- 
or -iez. Unless subject to some hitherto unnoted 
perversion, then, wreye, tweye, tweyn, hey, and 
deye must have had a close sound in Middle Eng- 
lish. The fact that words of this class rime with 
multiplye, Emelye, dye, erye, vilanye, ete., is 
another indication of a close pronunciation. A 
close quality is also indicated by variant spellings 
like eese for eyse, mischef for mischeif, heere for 
heyre. 

Words not only of Old English but of Scandi- 
navian derivation as well, are far more reasonably 
explained with the sound in M. E. approximately 
of they than with the sound @i or gi usually 
ascribed to them. The words ay, bayte, nay, 
rayse, swayn, teyne, they, sleighte, biwayle could 
not very well have had an open sound in Middle 
English. 

The evidence, therefore, from the derivation of 
such words as daz, nayl, ayleth, bleynt, dreye, 
biwreye, tweyn, bayte, sleighte, is fairly strong that 
Chaucer gave the diphthongs ai, ay, ei, ey a sound 
between that of gi and ei, a pronunciation very 
possibly, in view of the recorded pronunciations 
of the sixteenth century, not so close as that of 
N. E. they. 


C. H. Foster. 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


NOTES ON DE BOER’S EDITION OF 
PHILOMENA 


I 


Attention has already been called to the incor- 
rectness of the statement made by the editor of 
Philomena in regard to the pleonastic use’ of the 


1 ZRPh., 1909, pp. 587-589. 
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particle en by Chrétien de Troyes. M. de Boer 
also lays particular stress upon the use* in Philo- 
mena, 1. 196, of the personal pronoun’ for the 
reflexive : 


‘* Des autors sot et de grameire 
Et sot bien feire vers et letre 
Et, quant li plot, li antremetre 
Et del sautier et de la Jire.’’ 


I]. 194-197. 
This he considers an archaism, and states‘ that 
Chrétien uses it only once, in Eree, 2670.5 
There is, however, at least one example in 
Lancelot. The queen has just heard the report 
of Lancelot’s death, and the poet says : 
‘‘Tantost se lieve mout dolante 
De la table, si se demante 
Si que nus ne I’ ot ne escoute. 
De li ocirre est si estoute 


Que sovant se prant a la gole.’’ 
ll. 4195-99. 


It would be strange if Chrétien never, after he 
wrote Erec, used the tonic personal pronoun for 
the reflexive in the third person, when examples 
of this use may be found up to the close of the 
fifteenth century.* It was the tonic reflexive that 
was so replaced. The tonic form of the pronoun 
might precede or follow the governing infinitive. 
In Yvain, Chrétien writes : 

‘*Mes teus consoille bien autrui, 


Qui ne savroit conseillier lui.’’ 
ll. 2533-84, 


A few lines below we find : 
Ne leira que congié ne praingne 


De retorner soi an Bretaingne. 
ll, 2545-46. 


In the first of these two cases, the Jui is no 
doubt used because of its juxtaposition with au- 
trui, but even to-day we should say : qui ne sau- 
rait se conseiller lui-méme. In Chrétien, Jui must 
be construed as object of the infinitive and as re- 
placing, or, if you will, repeating emphatically 
the reflexive understood, even tho now lui-méme 


2 Philomena, éd. crit. par C. de Boer, Paris, 1909, pp. 
lxix, cvi. 

Sf. ¢., the tonic personal pronoun. De Boer fails to 
make this necessary qualification. 

*P. lix. 5 Correct to 2669. 

® Cf. ‘‘s’ilz eussent tiré tout droit sans eulx faire ouyr,’”’ 
Commines, 11, 12. 
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would be construed as a nominative. The fact is 
that the struggle which, after prepositions,’ oc- 
curred between the tonic third person reflexive 
and personal pronouns is evidenced also when the 
pronoun was in direct connection with the verb. 

With prepositions the struggle has continued 
to the present, to the disadvantage of the reflexive, 
while with the verb the atonic reflexive became 
indispensable before classic times, whether or not 
the tonic personal or reflexive pronoun with méme 
were added for emphasis. 


II 


Of the verb aler, the editor says*: ‘‘vet au 
vers 860 (: bret), Laforme va n’est pas attestée 
par les rimes ; au vers 91, quatre manuscrits la 
donnent. Elle est rare chez Chrétien.’’ Vet is 
therefore put in the text in 1. 91. 

In Lancelot, the form va is found within lines 
164, 253, 723, 1038, 2390, 3769, 4135 ; in lines 
131, 686, 941, 2324, 4038, 4175, 4588, 4849, 
5905, 6125, va stands in rime. On the other 
hand, vet is not found in rime at all. This would 
seem to indicate clearly that vet was becoming ob- 
solete in Chrétien’s time. The fact that vet : bret 
is found in the Philomena would not necessarily 
prevent the poet from using va in verse 91. When 
Kipling writes in Mulholland’s Contract, ‘‘ For I 
am in charge of the lower deck with all that doth 
belong,’’ no one would pretend that he might not 
have written ‘‘belongs’’ instead of ‘‘doth belong’’ 
in another place in the same poem. 


Ill 


In the note to line 451, the editor finds Le 
Coultre wrong in refusing to put the atonic pro- 
noun an after the verb, and adds: ‘‘ Les exem- 
ples de an suivant le verbe aler sont fréquents 


7 ‘¢ Et d’autre part armez estoit 
Uns chevaliers qui le gardoit, 
S’ot une dameisele o soi 
Venue sor un palefroi.’’ 


(Cf. Yvain, 2454; Lanc., 6029.) 
‘*La dameisele qui 0 li 
Le chevalier amené ot 
Les menaces antant et ot.’? Lanc., 898-900. 
(Cf. Cligés, 201-3 ; Yvain, 3354; Lanc., 1281-82 ; Yrain, 
2192-93. ) 
xxxv. 


Lane., 735-88. 
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dans Chrétien.’’ 
read : 


He therefore makes the text 


‘**Don fust mout sages Tereus 
S’il s’an vosist retreire ansus 
Et raler s’an sanz la pucele.”’ 


Chrétien rarely uses any atonic pronoun com- 
plement after the verb except with the imperative 
affirmative unsupported, and in direct questions, 
introduced by the verb. Outside of such instances, 
there is no case in Lancelot, Cligés, or Yvain, and 
but one in Erec, in which it may be properly said 
that an or s’an follows the verb aler. The cases 
in which an or s’an seem to follow aler arise from 
inversion. 

‘* Est-ce par ire ou par despit,’’ 
Fet li rois, ‘‘ qu’aler an volez?’’ 
Si con la rote aler an virent. 


Lane., 106. 
Lane., 599. 
Mes ne puet tant qu’aler s’an puisse. 

Yrain, 3037. 
‘lant que il et ses lions furent 


Gari et que raler s’an durent. Yrain, 4702. 
‘* Des vaslez que aler an voient.’’ Cligés, 257. 
‘*Qu’aler s’an viaut an son pais.’”’ Hrec, 2280. 


In all these cases the an belongs with the prin- 
cipal verb, just as it does in : 
‘Se vos mener m’an osiiez.’’ Lane., 1309. 
‘* Quant la bonté prise an avroie.’’ Lanc., 2496. 
The only case in which s’an (I find no case of an) 
can properly be said to follow aler, is in Erec, 233: 
‘* Rala s’an ; qu’il n’i ot plus fet.” 
This single example might justify the editor in 
keeping in the text of Philomena, ‘‘ Et raler s’an 
sanz la pucele,’’ if it can be conceived that Chré- 
tien ever wrote so uneuphonious a verse. 


Lucy M. Gay. 
University of Wisconsin. 


THE RELATION OF A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM TO ROMEO 
AND JULIET 


Various parallels in Romeo and Juliet and A 
Midsummer Nights Dream tend to support the 
theory of Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
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and others that the traditional chronology which 
puts the Dream first is untenable. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to show that wherever parallels 
exist, the debt is probably from the Dream to 
Romeo amd Juliet, and that a consideration of the 
spirit of the two plays, of the different attitudes 
towards love and life which they present, leads us 
to the conclusion that there is a close connection 
between the two, and that the Dream is the natural 
reaction of Shakespeare’s mind from Romeo and 
Juliet. 

It will be unnecessary in this paper to present 
all the evidence bearing on the dates of composi- 
tion of the two plays. There can be little doubt 
that the first version of Romeo and Juliet appeared 
about 1591. The date of the first version of the 
Dream is more problematical. The only bit of 
external evidence is the mention of the play in 
Francis Meres’s Palladis Tamia in 1598, but the 
strongest bit of internal evidence—the supposed 
reference to the death of Robert Greene, in Act 
v, i, 52-3: 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary— 


would fix the date at 1592-3. 

Assuming, then, that the Dream was written 
soon, perhaps immediately, after Romeo and 
Juliet, let us see if a comparative study of the 
two plays will not support our hypothesis. 


Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth, 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals 


says Theseus in the first scene of the Dream, and 
later in the first scene of Act v : 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than coul reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 


These two speeches of Theseus, to whom Shake- 
speare has given much of his own clear-eyed se- 
renity and benignity, are, it seems to me, sig- 
nificant manifestations of the poet’s own mental 
attitude when he created the Dream. He has 
just finished a passionate, romantic tragedy of 
love ; in this tragedy he has been led into some- 
what excessive emotionalism-—certainly more so 
than in any other play—his hero-lover has at 
times been ‘‘ unseemly woman in a seeming man, 
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and ill-beseeming beast in seeming both’’; ‘cool 
reason,’’ serenity and poise have had no effect 
upon the ‘‘seething brain’’ of the lover. Now 
Shakespeare’s own brain is not normally a seeth- 
ing one, his ‘‘ blood and judgment are well com- 
mingled’’; true, he is not a Friar Laurence nor 
even a Theseus, but neither is he a Romeo. And 
now as he looks at his tragedy of love, what im- 
pression does it make upon him? Be it remem- 
bered that we are now dealing with the young 
man, Shakespeare, not with the man who, out of 
the storm and stress of his soul, evolved a Ham- 
let, an Othello, a Lear, or a Macbeth, but with 
the joyous, exuberant, deep-souled, clear-eyed 
poet of the early comedies. Is it not natural 
that to him, far more than to any one else, the 
emotionalism and sentimentalism of his tragedy 
should seem a trifle exaggerated and ridiculous, 
and the tragic fate of the lovers morbidly gloomy ? 
And so, shaking himself free of romantic ideals of 
love, he somewhat quizzically allies lovers, luna- 
tics, and poets; shows us in Theseus and Hippolyta 
the calm and serene love of middle age; represents 
the young, romantic lovers (the men, at least) as 
taking themselves very seriously, but in reality 
being ruled entirely by the fairies, one minute 
suffering agonies of love for one woman, the next 
for another; love a mere madness, entirely under 
the control of the fairies (be it noted that the 
magic juice has permanent effect upon Demetrius) ; 
and at the beginning of the play strikes the key- 
note of it all : 


Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth, 
Turn melancholy forth. 


The similarities between the situation at the 
beginning of the Dream and the main situation in 
Romeo and Juliet are obvious, and it seems far 
more probable that Shakespeare borrowed and 
condensed material from Romeo and Juliet, for 
mere mechanical purposes here, than that he 
developed a great tragic plot from this simple 
situation in which he does not seem to have been 
particularly interested. Detailed comparison of 
the two situations, giving support to this theory, 
follows. 

Lysander is accused by Egeus, the father of his 
lady, Hermia, of making love much in Romeo’s 
manner : 


| 
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This man hath bewitch’d the bosom of my child: 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rimes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child : 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung. 


Egeus is not unlike Capulet, and makes similar 
speeches, less brutal to be sure, for brutality would 
not sort with the nimble mirth of this comedy, but 
no less tyrannical. Compare, for example, Capu- 
let’s words to Juliet (111, v, 193-4) with Egeus’s 
to Hermia (1, i, 42-4): 
Capulet : An you be mine, I’ll give you to my friend ; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the 


streets. 
and 


Egeus: As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death. 


When Lysander and Hermia are left alone they 
indulge in a long and somewhat artificial com- 
plaint of love. Lysander would seem to have 
been reading Romeo and Juliet, or at least some 
similar tale, for he says : 

Ay me! for aught that I could ever read, 


Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth— 


and then (the first in the series of hindrances in 
the course of true love and evidently a reminis- 
cence of Romeo and Juliet): 


For either it was different in blood. 


Lysander proceeds, still keeping Romeo and Juliet 
in mind, and borrowing a very effective simile 
from Juliet : 


Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say ‘ Behold !’ 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 


Compare with this R. and J., u, ii, 117-120 : 


I have no joy of this contract tonight 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say ‘ It lightens.’ 


The only thing in Romeo and Juliet which 
seems to me clearly to be borrowed from the 
Dream is Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab. 
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It has the exquisite delicacy and daintiness of the 
descriptive passages of the Dream, but it is not an 
integral part of Romeo and Juliet, and there is no 
particular reason why, in this play, Shakespeare 
should be thinking of fairies or fairy-land. More- 
over, if he had already conceived and created 
Queen Mab when he wrote the Dream, would he 
not probably have made some reference to her 
in the fairy scenes of the latter? This is by no 
means, however, an unsurmountable difficulty in 
the establishment of our main thesis, for the first 
edition of Romeo and Juliet was published after 
the composition of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and the very episodic nature of the Queen Mab 
speech makes it quite possible that it was a late 
addition. 

‘*The tedious, brief scene of Pyramus and 
Thisbe’’ is, I think, unquestionably a burlesque 
not only of the romantic tragedy of love in gen- 
eral, but of Romeo and Juliet in particular. The 
two catastrophes are almost identical, and it seems 
hardly probable that any dramatist would write 
his burlesque first and his serious play afterward. 
May it not be, also, that ‘‘ Wall’’ and ‘‘ Moon ”’ 
are the result of Shakespeare’s own difficulties in 
presenting on the stage the great Balcony-scene 
in Romeo and Juliet? 

There are many similarities of style and expres- 
sion in the two plays which have no bearing upon 
our main point. For example, Helena’s descrip- 
tion of love and its workings, at the end of Act 1, 
sc. i, isin the same tone as Romeo’s definition of 
love (1, i, 196-200); Hermia’s vow to Lysander 
(1, i, 169-178, particularly 169-172) is an echo 
of Mercutio’s conjuration of Romeo (11, i, 17-21); 
Bottom’s ‘‘O grim-looked night’’ (v, i, 171-3) 
and the Nurse’s ‘‘O woeful day’’ (1v, v, 49-54) 
are cut from the same piece. Another rather 
curious comparison, which is of no significance 


except as it illustrates a kind of youthful clever- 


ness, is that of Quince’s prologue (v, i, 108-117) 
where by refusing to ‘‘stand upon points ’’ he says 
the exact opposite of what he means, and Juliet’s 
conscious and less artistic equivocation and am- 
biguity in her conversation with her mother about 
Tybalt and Romeo (1m. v, 84-103). 


SamuEL B. Hemineway. 


Yale College. 
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THE DIRECTION OF THOUGHT IN THE 
WARTBURGLIEDER OF 1817 


On the 18th of October, 1817, the Burschen- 
schaft of Jena published a small collection of 
songs entitled, Lieder von Deutschlands Burschen 
zu singen auf der Wartburg am 18ten Oktober des 
Reformationsjubeljahres 1817. Numerous copies 
of the booklet were distributed on the market- 
square of Eisenach among the assembled students 
who had come from near and far to celebrate 


1) the three-hundredth anniversary of the Re- 
formation, 

2) the fourth anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, 

3) the first interstate gathering of German stu- 
dents. 


Exclusive of two poems by Luther and two by 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, the collection contains twelve 
contributions by student-poets, representing about 
as many German Protestant universities. The 
raison d’étre of these songs is to be found in the 
request of the Jena Burschenschaft ‘‘ diesen Tag 
in einem Gesang nach einer bekannten Weise zu 
verherrlichen,’? which concluded their letter of 
invitation to the various sister-corporations to take 
part in the Wartburg-festival.* 

The keynote of the songs accords with the 
three-fold purpose of the festival, but it is inter- 
esting to note how blindly the young poets groped 
about for the expression of a uniting principle 
upon which they might base the spirit of the 
celebration. 

Asa matter of fact, no one of them was suc- 
cessful, if for no other reason, because no such 
principle existed. Their futile attempts, how- 
ever, resulted in a, possibly unconscious, expres- 
sion of thought direction which reflects the vaguely 
felt political undercurrent, characteristic of the 
early Burschenschaften. 

While it is generally admitted that such polit- 
ical undercurrent actually existed, particularly 
among the extremists, no document could be found 
that exhibits this with more conclusive evidence 
than the Wartburglieder. The reason is not far 
to seek. German democracy, as exemplified in 


1Cf. Keil, Geschichte des Jenaischen Studentenlebens. 
Leipzig, 1858, p. 380. 
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the student organizations of 1815 and thereafter, 
was the child of abstraction and, unlike that of 
England, was born in the minds of the learned.’ 
Fichte, Arndt, Schleiermacher, and Jahn were 
the pioneers of its tenets. From the professor’s 
desk, from the pulpit, from the poet’s pen, and 
from the ‘‘Turnplatz,’’ it found its way into 
academic life where for the first time it took 
concrete form. From there—such was the hope 
of the Burschenschafter—it would eventually find 
admittance to the masses of the people. 

The Burschenschaften, then, were strictly 
speaking no end in themselves but rather a 
means to an end. That their activity was con- 
fessedly directed against the so-called Lands- 
mannschaften and did not immediately reach 
out into political life supports this viewpoint, for 
the Landsmannschaften were the very incarnations 
of a disrupted, factional, and undemocratic spirit, 
whose effectual resistance to the new democratic 
ideals limited the Burschenschaften to reformatory 
efforts within the academic sphere. 

Yet, the ‘‘ Vaterlandsgedanke’’ was ever 
present. It was incorporated into their consti- 
tutions and preambles, it was metaphorically 
applied in their methods of organization, it was 
voiced in individual utterances. The Wartburg- 
fest, which was avowedly unpolitical in execution, 
witnessed its most general and consistent expres- 
sion in the tell-tale songs. 

Eleven of the before-mentioned twelve lyrical 
contributions depart from an idea closely con- 
nected with student life and terminate, wholly or 
in part, in a thought bordering on political ideals. 
One of them, for reasons given later, takes the 
opposite direction, beginning with political ideals 
and ending in their practical application to stu- 
dent life. ‘The opening and closing stanzas are 
deemed suflicient to illustrate the point under 
consideration. 


4 


Es gliiht dort im Osten der Sonnenschein, 
Die Nebel der Nichte entwallen, 

Es ziehet in singenden Feierreih’n 

Der Jugend freudiger groszer Verein 
Nach der Wartburg heiligen Hallen. 


*Cf. Karl Biedermann, Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre deutscher 
Geschichte. Vol. 1, p. 164. 
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So haben die Séhne der Wissenschaft 
Vereinigt die Feier begangen. 

So ist mit der Freiheit die Einheit erwacht, 
So ist mit der Einheit erschaffen die Kraft 
Und nimmermehr diirfen wir bangen. 


5 


Deutsche Briider, 

Frei und bieder, 

Sammeln sich in weiten Reih’n: 
Nah aus Eichenstolzen Landen, 
Fern von Meerumbraustem Stranden 
Kamen wir zum Festverein. 


Ernster tine, 

Deutschlands Séhne, 

Jetzt der Schwur durch unsre Reih’n : 
Felsenfest, wie unsre Eichen, 

Von der Wahrheit nicht zu weichen. 
Immer deutsch und frei zu sein. 


Du ernste Feierstunde, 

Die dreifach hehr uns naht, 

Uns im geweihten Bunde 

Mit Lust und Lieb’ umfaht, 

Sei allen Guten, Frommen 

Geheiligt und willkommen, 

Du triigst ein inhaltschweres Los, 

Das Sonst und Jetzt und Einst im Schosz. 


Verbunden, wie wir stehen, 

Jung, stark und unerschlafft, 

Auf segensreichen Héhen, 

Die Bliite deutscher Kraft, 

So gliih’ in unsrer Mitte, 

Der Viiter Tat und Sitte, 

Und Freiheit, Glaube, Vaterland, 
Sei unsrer Freundschaft heilig Band. 


7 


Zu herzinnigen Vereine 

Bieten wir die Bruderhand ; 

Bei der Wahrheit lichtem Scheine, 
Bei der Freiheit Festvereine 
Feiern wir das schéne Band. 


Wir erscheinen ferner Lande 
Warmes, treues, deutsches Blut, 
Durch der Heimat starke Bande, 
Durch den Trieb zum Vaterlande 
Waren wir uns lange gut. 


9 


Auf Briider strémt die heil’ gen Gluten 
Der Liebe aus der vollen Brust, 

Laszt den Gesang aus Herzen fluten, 
Zum Himmel brause unsre Lust. 
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Wir halten uns in Bruderminnen 
Umarmt ; wir haben’s ja erkannt 
Dein sehnend Hoffen, heilig Sinnen, 
Drum sei getrost, du Vaterland. 


10 


Auf deutsche Briider, freud’gen Mut! 
Der Freiheit jubelt laut ; 

Sie rief so siisz zam Kampf heran, 

Sie lockt uns zu der Sonnenbahn, 

Sie ist des Himmels Braut. 


Dazu du uns willst Kraft verleihn, 
Du Herr, du unser Gott, 

Dasz Volkeslieb, und Relig’on 

In unsern Herzen flammend thron’, 
Und ewig, gilt’s den Tod ! ! — 


11 ( Feuerlied) 


Des Volkes Sehnsucht flammt 
Von allen deutschen Héhn 
Zum Himmel auf, 

Und mit den Viitern stehn 
Vor dir die Jiinglinge 
Betend mit Herz und Mund, 
O Gott, o Gott. 


So lang uns scheint der Tag 
Und Gottes Donner gehn 
Durch’s Vaterland, 
Zuckt unser Arm nur ihm, 
Schligt unser Herz nur ihm ; 
Oder’s bricht himmel wiirts 
Im Siegertod. 
12 
Was lodern die Flammen von Bergeshéhn 
Hinauf in das dunkle niichtliche Blau! 
Wohl Groszes, Gewaltiges musz geschehn, 
Es regt sich und woget von Gau zu Gau. 


Weiszt nun, was deutet der Orgelklang, 

Die Flammenzeichen, der Rundgesang, 
Jetzt Wandrer, wo auch die Heimat dir sei, 
Erzihl’s, das deutsche Volk ist frei. 


13 


Was strahlt auf der Berge niichtlichen Héh’n, 
Wie heilige Opferflammen ? 

Was umschwebt uns ahnend wie Geistersehn 

Und sagt : uns sei heut was Groszes geschehn ; 
Und fiihrt uns feiernd zusammen ? 

Wir feiern die herrliche Siegesnacht 

Des Kampfes der Freiheit, die Leipziger Schlacht. 


Hell lod’re die Flamm’ auf der Berge Hoh’n, 
Noch heller die Flamm’ in den Herzen. 

In Deutschland soll jeder fiir alle stehn 

Und keck dem Erbfeind ins Auge sehn, 

Und errungenes Gut nicht verscherzen ; 

Und wenn der Erbfeind einst wieder erwacht, 
Unser Feldgeschrei sei : die Leipziger Schlacht ! 
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14 


Was flimmert dort blendend wie Nebellicht 

An der Herbstnacht diisterem Himmel ? 

Ein hochroter Streifen die Wolken bricht, 

Und es wachset und wachset das blutrote Licht, 
Wie die Flamme im Kriegesgewimmel. 

Es feiern die Himmel in blutiger Pracht 

Die Nacht, wo geschlagen die Leipziger Schlacht. 


Die Flamme mag sinken, mag schwinden die Glut, 
Die unsere Feier erhdéhet ; 

Uns rollt in den Adern ein gliihendes Blut, 

Uns bliiht in dem Herzen ein flammender Mut, 
Der nimmer und nimmer vergehet. 

Und Enkel noch feiern den Tag, die Nacht, 

Wo geschlagen einst wurde die Leipziger Schlacht. 


15 


Auf! Deutsche Minner und seid wach, 
Zieht aus in froher Schar ! 

Hoch lod’re auf Bergen rings herum 

Fiir Deutschlands Ehre, Deutschlands Ruhm 
Die Flamme vom Altar ! — 


Der Kleinmut kehre nie zuriick 
Der Deutschlands Ungliick schuf. 
Bei frohem Mut und Tapferkeit 
Sei unsre Losung: Einigkeit, 
Und Hurrah! unser Ruf. 


It will be noticed that some of the poems show 
the political thought direction in a less conspicuous 
degree than others. ‘This is notably the case in 
Nos. 7 and 14, both being of a general patriotic 
character so as not to admit of a poetic climax. 

One of the songs, that of August Binzer, re- 
verses the direction as is apparent from the first 


and the last stanza : 
8 


Setzt euch Briider in die Runde, 
Arm in Arm und Hand in Hand, 
Feiern wollen wir die Stunde, 

Wo dem heiligen Christenbunde 
Freiheit, Licht und Kraft erstand. 
Hoch zum Sternenhimmel tine 
Feierlich dies Lied empor, 
Deutschlands freie Musensdhne 
Singen froh der Freiheit Chor. 


Heut ist hier zum ersten Male 
Deutschlauds Bliite so vereint ;— 
Freudig gliinzt die Opferschale 

Bei dem dreifach heil’gen Mahle, 
Wo die Flamme flackernd scheint. 
Ewig bliiht des Glaubens Blume 
Treu in freier, deutscher Brust, 
Uns gereicht dies Fest zum Ruhme 
Und der Nachwelt beut es Lust. 
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Binzer’s democracy, unlike that of the majority 
of his fellow students, was a conviction arrived at 
through his early training and his pre-academic 
experiences in mercantile pursuits. While born 
in an aristocratic environment, his sympathies 
leaned in the direction of the humbler classes of 
the people on whom, during early childhood, he 
was dependent for his playmates. At the age of 
nineteen he entered the business of his brother-in- 
law in England. Extensive travels in the inter- 
est of his firm gave him a first-hand knowledge of 
the unsatisfactory political situation on the conti- 
nent, and repeated visits to England, furnishing 
material for comparison, reénforced his conviction 
that unity and representation were the ultimate 
strongholds of national prosperity. At the age of 
twenty-two he entcred the university of Kiel, 
where he became an important factor in the 
organization and management of the Burschen- 
schaft. Here and later in Jena he found ample 
opportunity to apply the teachings of his expe- 
rience gained in the larger world. 

About two years after the Wartburgfest the 
Karlsbad conferences caused the dissolution of the 
Burschenschaften. It was believed that the direc- 
tion of thought exhibited in the Wartburglieder 
assumed too propagandistic a character to permit 
further spread. The 26th of November, 1819, 
on which day the students of Jena held their last 
public meeting, is the birthday of the secret 
Burschenschaften with a pronounced political 
dogma. At the same time Binzer severed the 
ties that had bound him with unbroken allegiance 
to a union in which he had seen a realization of 
spiritual perfection in academic life-—and nothing 
more. 

Pau. H. 

The University of Chicago. 


SPIELHAGEN 


Friedrich Spielhagen von Dr. Hans Hennrna. 
Leipzig : L. Staackmann, 1910. 


An adequate biography of Friedrich Spielhagen,’ 
the German novelist, does not exist. If we ex- 
clude the sketches and short notices which lie scat- 


1§pielhagen died Feb. 25, 1911.—Ep. 
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tered in a hundred and one volumes on German 
literary history, we have only some six special 
studies of our author. Of these one is a contro- 
versial pamphlet, and four are comparatively 
modest attempts to treat such a large subject, the 
sixth being that of Dr. Hans Henning which 
appeared some months ago. 

Strodtmann’s essay, contained in the first vol- 
ume of his Dichterprofile, while narrating in a 
scant page and a half merely the essential facts 
of Spielhagen’s life, is an excellent appreciative 
study of those of his writings which had appeared 
up to the year 1879. It needs, of course, to be 
supplemented to bring it up to date. Strodtmann 
clearly recognizes that Spielhagen is principally 
a writer of long novels, presenting large and bril- 
liant pictures of contemporary life. 

In a little brochure of some fourteen pages 
(Leipzig, 1883), Ludwig Ziemssen, the author 
and friend of Spielhagen, during his early univer- 
sity days in Berlin, has furnished us with a num- 
ber of personal reminiscences of the novelist. The 
booklet is in enthusiastic tribute to Spielhagen as 
a man and a writer from the pen of a friend who 
had followed his career sympathetically and more 
or less closely for many years. 

The controversial pamphlet of Heinrich and 
Julius Hart (Kritische Waffenginge, Sechstes 
Heft, Leipzig, 1884), was a stinging missile 
directed with all the bitterness of the jiingsdeutech 
naturalistic movement against the older school of 
novelists. Spielhagen, as their most conspicuous 
and able representative, was singled out for the 
brunt of the attack, and a fierce one it was. In 
a number of points, particularly with regard to 
certain stylistic defects and sensational tendencies, 
the Briider Hart were unmistakably right, but, 
like most fervid attacks of a new literary manner, 
a general extravagance of adverse criticism and 
accusation that cannot be sustained, mar the value 
of the essay. 

In 1889 Staackmann, Spielhagen’s publisher, 
issued a short work of some eighty-four pages, 
entitled, Friedrich Spielhagen. Ein Literarischer 
Essay. The author, Gustav Karpeles, presents 
what is in many ways the most satisfactory critical 
discussion and analysis of Spielhagen’s literary 
productions that exists. The book pays less at- 


tention to Spielhagen the man and more to Spiel- 
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hagen the writer, or rather Spielhagen’s writings ; 
and is a distinctly inspiring work, It owes its origin 
apparently to the desire to counteract any unfa- 
vorable impression that may have been stamped 
upon the public mind by the onslaughts of the 
literary coterie of the 80’s, represented particu- 
larly by the aforementioned publications of the 
Hart brothers. 

Edouard de Morsier’s treatise of one hundred 
and twenty pages, which forms the first essay in 
his Romanciers Allemands Contemporains (Paris, 
1890), is not a work of any depth. Spielhagen’s 
novels are not analyzed with sufficient care in this 
treatise. It is a well-written, graceful essay of 
appreciation but has yielded a little too willingly 
in places to the influence of the Hart brothers’ 
polemic. Morsier evidently did not know of 
Karpeles’ study. 

Now that the heat of combat of the eighties is 
over, from this saving distance of a score of years, 
it is easier to judge our author soberly and dispas- 
sionately. The latest book on the market, that 
of Dr. Hans Henning, has this advantage over 
its most recent predecessors. It is, further, of 
considerably greater length and is the first real 
attempt to give a large, well-rounded view of 
Spielhagen’s personality and literary position. It 
is to be questioned, however, whether even in a 
book of two hundred and forty-four pages, a 
biographer can do justice to such a many-sided 
man. 

It is unfortunate that the writer chose to aban- 
don the conventional manner of biography and 
dispense with chapter divisions and headings. In 
every author’s life there are certain epochs, cer- 
tain periods of unique or significant work, certain 
turning points, which to one who reads exten- 
sively and systematically stand out clearly from 
the whole. In embossing these periods the bio- 
grapher assists us in acquiring a plastic sense of the 
proportion of the parts of the whole figure he is 
trying to make real to us. Without them the 
whole is liable to assume in our minds the blurred 
and indistinct outlines of a landscape as seen from 
a distance where all objects sink into the dead 
level of the plain. A short black line here and 
there is the only indication that Henning gives 
the reader of a shift in the scene of Spielhagen’s 
life or literary development. He might at least 
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have made some such larger divisions as Spiel- 
hagen’s youth and University days, his Leipzig 
period, Hannover, Berlin, not to mention others 
that could be marked off on the basis of his lit- 
erary productions. 

The facts concerning the life and literary work 
of the novelist are presented in a sympathetic 
manuer. Too much space is, however, devoted 
to a treatment of the external facts of the author’s 
activity, leaving a comparatively restricted oppor- 
tunity for a fitting analysis and adequate criticism 
of his works; and here it is that Henning does 
not reach to the stature of his nearest German 
predecessor, Karpeles. As is corroborated by the 
notes at the end of the volume, the biographer has 
consulted a goodly number of books and periodi- 
cals in the preparation of his work. Probably no 
writer since Goethe has put so much of himself 
into his writings as Spielhagen. As Dr. Henning 
notes (p. 160), the novelist himself recognizes 
this fact. For a proper biography, a careful selec- 
tion and ordering of significant portions of Spiel- 
hagen’s novels is a necessity. Such sifting out 
and arranging of extracts has been done to a 
small degree, but not in the extensive and sy- 
stematic manner that the task deserves. The 
avowedly autobiographical works of the author— 
Finder und Erfinder, Am Wege—have been drawn 
on, however, with commendable frequency. The 
reader is, moreover, particularly grateful for some 
intimate facts of Spielhagen’s private life, his likes 
and dislikes, his habits and methods of work, his 
social relaxations and recreations, his personal 
friendships ; such side-lights on the personality of 
a literary man contribute a great deal toward illu- 
minating his character and bringing him closer to 
us as a fellow human being. 

The biography does not consist of mere fulsome 
adulation of Spielhagen, but is a virile and sym- 
pathetic attempt to judge him honestly. It recog- 
nizes the noble seriousness and iron consistency 
that characterize the novelist’s life and work. 
Spielhagen ever championed the cause of the 
oppressed, stood for individual freedom, for equal 
opportunity, and took every occasion to express 
his strong aversion to class privilege in any form. 
His fiery hatred of all social abuses permeates his 
writings, often to such a marked degree that the 
term ‘‘tendential’’ has been applied to them, and 
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with a certain justice. In fact, this has been the 
principal criticism aimed at Spielhagen. But, as 
Henning remarks (p. 166), this tendentialism, 
these radical and progressive ideas of individual 
liberty, or even of party affiliation, result from 
the characters and action of the novels. We 
might say further, that these principles are the 
noble ideals that the best of the world’s poets and 
philosophers have entertained and are accordingly 
the proper substance of any vehicle of literary 
expression. 

We must agree essentially with Henning’s 
judgment in the case of Spielhagen’s more ambi- 
tious works like Problematische Naturen, In Reil’ 
und Glied, Hammer und Amboss, Sturmflut, Was 
will das werden? While recognizing the signifi- 
cance and excellencies of the Problematische Na- 
turen, Spielhagen’s first work of any considerable 
length, Henning is by no means blind to its faults. 
The looseness of composition of the second part, 
the ill-proportioned amount of room given to the 
play of chance, the sarcastic and often unjust por- 
traiture of some of the types chosen from the noble 
class and the sensational, often luridly and ex- 
travagantly romantic situations are all candidly 
acknowledged. On the other hand, we cannot 
subscribe to his favorable judgment (p. 204) of 
Noblesse Oblige. This work is one of Spiel- 
hagen’s poorest and weakest. Its basic plot is 
conventional, and its characters as well as action 
are far from convincingly real. The shipwreck 
scene toward the close, by its realisticness and 
power redeems it somewhat, but even this scene 
partakes of the artificial, of pose. It is also hard 
to see what justification Henning has (p. 175) for 
considering the drama, Liebe fiir Liebe, a work of 
such artistic excellence. It is rhetorical, even 
bombastic in places. The principal characters are 
not plastically drawn ; their love is not convin- 
cingly real. 

The biographer draws somewhat too freely on 
the Spielhagen-Album, a symposium of tributes 
of admiring friends published on the occasion of 
the seventieth birthday of the novelist (February 
24, 1899). No objective judgment can be ex- 
pected in a Festschrift of this particular nature, 
Nothing could be included in such a collection 
but what was in every way complimentary. It is 
to be questioned whether it is worthy of a serious 
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biography to quote entire a poem written for the 
purpose of ringing in the names of an author’s 
principal works. Such a poem savors too much 
of the rhymned charade. There is, at any rate, 
little excuse for quoting two such effusions in their 
entirety, as is done on page 223 and 224 of Hen- 
ning’s book, particularly when the space for tell- 
ing the whole story of Spielhagen’s life and 
achievements is so limited. 

An appendix presents a chronological list of 
those of Spielhagen’s works which have appeared 
in book form. The list is complete, although the 
date of publication is in a number of cases inac- 
curate. The Amerikanische Gedichte (renderings 
of American poems), were first published in 1856 ; 
Michelet’s Die Liebe (a translation from the 
French), appeared in 1858 ; Michelet’s Das Meer, 
in 1861 ; Problematische Naturen, first part 1860, 
second part (Durch Nacht zum Licht) 1861 ; Die 
von Hohenstein, 1863 ; Vermischte Schriften, 1863- 
1868 ; In Reil’ und Glied, 1866 ; Hammer und 
Amboss, 1868 ; Die Dorfkakette, 1868 ; Sturm- 
jflut, 1876 ; Platiland, 1878 ; Uhlenhans, 1884 ; 
Stumme des Himmels, 1894. 

Attention might also be called to a number 
of errors, principally typographical, occurring 
throughout the book. Hansk, p. 42, 1. 3, should 
be changed to hawk; Nilnotes, p. 88, 1. 2, to 
Nile Notes; Willian, p. 89, 1. 6, to William ; 
Atteniium, p. 90, 1. 29, to Athenzeum ; bread, p. 
165, 1. 19, to bred; peu, p. 182, 1. 30, to pen; 
Balzar, p. 65, 1. 26, to Balzac ; oder, p, 193, 1. 
14, to als. The usefulness of the notes collected 
in a body at the end of the volume is somewhat 
impaired by the omission of a text reference to 
one of them and the confusion that would natur- 
ally arise from such omission. The difficulty can 
be remedied by inserting ” after the word Bis- 
marck on page 217, ninth line from the bottom, 
and increasing all following reference numbers by 
one, i. ¢., the present 229 becoming 230, 230 be- 
coming 231, ete. A correction of statement on 
page 88 is also necessary, The American pub- 
lisher himself did not come to Leipzig and visit 
Spielhagen. Finder und Erfinder (11, 285) in- 
forms us that negotiations for the English trans- 
lation of German folk songs were conducted 
through a Leipzig publisher. 

Dr. Henning’s book is embellished with two 
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photographs of Spielhagen, taken in the year 
1890 and 1909, respectively, also with facsimiles 
of manuscript, one containing the first pages of 
Freigeboren, the other those of Sturmflut. It is 
unfortunate that the splendid steel engraving of 
Spielhagen by Rohr, hidden away in Ziemssen’s 
little pamphlet, could not have been reproduced 
in place of the present frontispiece. 


M. M. SKINNER. 
Stanford University, Calif. 


ITALIAN VERSE AND VERSE ON ITALY 


Sr. Jonn Lucas: The Oxford Book of Italian 
Verse, xiii"*-xixtt Centuries. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1910. 

Wituram Epwarp Meap: Italy in English 
Poetry (Modern Language Publications, 1908, 
pp. 421-470). 


Rosert Haven Through Italy 
with the Poets. New York, Moffat, Yard & 
Company, 1908. 


GrorGE Hype Wo.taston; The Englishman 
in Italy. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 


SHEPARD PuHeE tps: Skies Italian. A Lit- 
tle Breviary for Travellers in Italy. Methuen & 
Co., London, 1910 (also, Merrill, Indianapolis, 
1910). 


The Oxford Golden Treasury of Italian verse is 
now available and should be owned by all inter- 
ested as teachers or as readers in Italian. It 
serves well for literary study in the elementary 
branches, and its compactness adapts it to the 
needs of those who desire a rapid, enjoyable view 
of Italian poetry. Its special appeal will be to 
those who love poetry in itself. For that ever 
widening circle of cultured people, capable of 
enjoying foreign art in original forms, and desir- 
ous of spending a casual moment of leisure in 
contact with the expression of great souls, it will 
be a blessing. It is interesting also as an evi- 
dence of the esthetic temper of its compiler. It 
is not, however, typical of that accurate, pene- 
trating spirit that has given us Toynbee and Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. Rather it contains a generous 
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amount of misinformation, but which the serious 
reader will correct with his D’ Ancona and Bacci. 
On the whole, then, it is deserving of praise. 

Having neglected most that is of serious im- 
portance in the history of Italian literature, the 
book takes us to the notes. Here we learn occa- 
sionally the dates of the authors, except possibly 
where our little Larousse might fail us. Parola, 
we are told, comes from Low Latin parabola ; the 
strambotto originated in Sicily, as the compiler 
learned from d’Ancona. The caccia is not even 
mentioned. The last word in the phrase ‘‘ quanto 
pid lo ’nvoglia’’ equals involge? The note on 
Miramar is: Maximilian was shot in Mexico, 
June 9, 1867. In short, the notes have every 
quality except usefulness and system. One may 
suggest that a line or two of exegesis, especially 
for the more interesting poems, would be worth 
infinitely more than this sixty pages of jumbled, 
unsubstantial details. 

The selections, as I have said, cannot fail to 
be of use and of interest. But the compiler seems 
to see only one element in poetry, namely, the 
emotional. Whereas, it seems to me, poetry that 
is really significant, really typical, contains intel- 
lectual substance, blended with emotional sensi- 
bility into artistic form. We can read many of 
these selections and have absolutely no idea of 
their authors. Why select, for example, to illus- 
trate Carducci, Nevicata and Funere mersit acerbo? 
No one will complain surely of the presence of 
these poems, except that they might have made 
room for the Clitumnus ode or that In a Gothic 
Church. Here we should have had at once the 
typical and the efficient, a notion of Carducci’s 
method and of his view of life. One notes further 
a complete neglect of modern dialect poetry, a 
neglect which is hard to justify. 

The fact is, that Mr. St. John Lucas has been 
judging the broadest and deepest of literature 
with Swinburne in his ears: with a real appre- 
ciation nevertheless of those elements that corre- 
spond with what one might call the least virile 
elements in Wordsworth and Burns. Whereas 
an adequate treatment of the subject must view 
with equal regard the pagan, the mystic, the 
plastic—in short, all the philosophical elements 
that determine the Italian esthetic consciousness. 


Professor Mead and Professor yon Klenze have 
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recently dipped into a beautiful theme : the inter- 
pretation of Italy in modern literature. Professor 
Mead’s running commentary on Italy in English 
poetry, will be of much utility to future investi- 
gators of this subject, as general bibliography. It 
is to be hoped he will later give us a more tren- 
chant analysis of his material than the scope of 
his first article allowed ; and go on to more sig- 
nificant generalizations than were there attempted. 
He poses, for instance, the problem of the scarcity 
of Italian themes in early English poetry before 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a problem 
which he views as insoluble, whereas positive 
light can surely be thrown on the subject from a 
consideration of the general question of landscape 
in literature and painting. He is already well 
advanced toward the answer when he distin- 
guishes the romantic influence in poems of more 
recent date ; which is, in fact, a substitution of 
realistic observation for inspiration that is purely 
literary and classic. We ought indeed carefully 
to distinguish between the themes that are purely 
the reflex of classical erudition (for example, 
Poe’s Coliseum) and those derived from modern 
Italian history (Whittier’s From Perugia) and 
from Italy as a storehouse of natural and artistic 
beauty. We ought also to approach the esthetic 
aspects of the subject rather from the viewpoint of 
Italian interpretation than from that of judging 
the intrinsic merits of the authors as masters of 
poetry and style. This would afford almost end- 
less occasion for valuable elucidation of really 
obscure points: in fact, each poem is an esthetic 
problem in itself. As I have said, the theme is 
a beautiful one. This new treatment also would 
not neglect entirely John Addington Symonds, 
who is surely one of the greatest Italian interpre- 
ters. Nor would it contain the statement that 
‘¢ Ruskin is not commonly thought of as a poet’’ 
after the almost definitive analysis of Ruskin by 
W. C. Brownell, who makes the poetic aspect of 
Ruskin’s work the dominant feature. 

Professor Mead’s study makes a valuable pre- 
face to the anthologies of Stauffler, Wollaston and 
Miss Phelps, which, with the scientific motive in 
the background, are, as Mr. Stauffer happily sug- 
gests, really the traveller’s poetic Baedeker. 
The books to a certain extent supplement each 
other, though they naturally overlap with fre- 
Mr. Staufiler’s compilations are the 
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most extensive, owing principally to a large num- 
ber of translations; Mr. Wollaston has main- 
tained a noteworthy artistic tone, while Miss 
Phelps has shown an erudition and taste unu- 
sually ‘‘ peregrine.’’ It was the privilege of the 
compilers, working on a theory that required 
neither exhaustiveness nor rigid selection, to omit 
or include what they chose. Possibly, however, 
the principle of translation was a dangerous one 
to admit in the works of Mr. Stauffler and Miss 
Phelps, since here the question of selection becomes 
serious. It may be interesting to note, for in- 
stance, that Petrarch’s noble ode, Salve cara deo 
tellus sanctissina salve, was written in precisely 
the same situation as that by Auguste Barbier, 
given by Miss Phelps.'| It would have made a 
good pendant in Mr. Staufiler’s book to the 
Praises of Italy by Vergil, which in turn recalls 
its stupendous Carduccian epigon, The Foun- 
tains of Clitumnus. So the poem of Whittier, 
From Perugia, recalls the remarkably similar one 
of Carducci on the execution of Cairoli. Was it 
poverty of material that explains the presence of 
Alfred Austin’s ode to Capri both in Skies Italian 
and Through Italy with the Poets? Here we have 
the verse : 


’Tis small, as things of beauty oft timesare.. . 


to which we prefer the homely ‘‘Good things 
often come in small packages.’’ And a point 
or two of editorship : Miss Phelps gives a series 
of descriptive epithets entitled Citta d’ Italia. 
It is derived from Longfellow’s Poems of Places, 
where it is described as ‘‘ lines of some unknown 
author.’’ It is, asa matter of fact, one of those 
folk poems on places, of which numberless speci- 
mens can be found in Italian proverb books, and 
of course, of unknown authorship. The one in 
question certainly comes from Siena. The Italian 
sonnet, Poi che spiegato hol ali al bel desio, trans- 
lated by Symonds under the title The Philosophie 
Flig ht,is indeed given in the Eroici Furori of Gior- 
dano Bruno ; but it was written, not by Bruno, 
but by Tansillo. Mr. Wollaston had the good 
idea of equipping his poems with historical and 
exegetical notes. But they are very hastily com- 


1 The first view of Italy from the passes of the Alps im- 
pressed also Giovanni Berchet : cf. JJ Romito del cenisio, in 
Opere di G. B., Pirotto, Milano, 1863, pp. 101-106. 
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piled. He has not pointed out the indebtedness 
of Symonds for the beautiful motive, ‘‘ Praise to 
thy servant death’’ in the ode in the graveyard 
of Mentone, to the Laudes Creaturarum attributed 
to Saint Francis. Silvio Pellico was not first im- 
prisoned in the Piombi, as a very superficial ex- 
amination of the Prisons would have shown. 
Everyone knows that Tennyson’s frater ave atque 
vale was taken not from the ode of Catullus to Pal- 
las, but from the magnificent lines at his brother’s 
grave. The poem of T. Moore on Venice is, of 
course, a reflection of that contemporary hostile 
view of the Republic which blamed her for doing 
successfully what every one else in Europe was doing 
more or less so. Modern criticism has, of course, 
removed that stigma of ignominy which the Byron- 
esque romancers, for the sake of creating good pot- 
boiling material, saw fit to fix upon Venice; as Mr. 
Wollaston could easily determine, not by reading 
the law-suit of the almost isolated case of Antonio 
Foscarini, but by looking at the works of his illus- 
trious compatriot, Horatio Brown. Modern criti- 
cism has also sympathized with the verdict against 
Foscarini—almost unanimous, incidentally—con- 
sidering only the facts that were present before 
the Council that tried him. When Venice dis- 
covered her mistake, she made the restitution that 
was possible after the death sentence had been 
carried out. The invective of Moore against 
Paolo Sarpi also required comment only for rec- 
tification of Moore’s error. Everyone knows the 
role of the Cicada in poetry from Pindar to Car- 
ducci. Here is Mr. Wollaston’s note: ‘‘ The 
Cicada ( Cicada plebeia, L.), Gr. tettix, is an insect 
belonging to the order Hemiptera, which com- 
prises the bugs and lice [N. B. bugs in the Eng- 
lish connotation, may it be said for American 
readers]. The grasshopper, the locust, the cricket 
are members of the order Orthoptera.’? But we 
are spared the entomology of the Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale. 

These anthologies offer us in general poetry of 
a high class that is endlessly suggestive. The fine 
poem of A. W. Hare, entitled Italy, in Wollas- 
ton, treats a theme similar to that of Leopardi’s 
ode to Italy offered by Schauffler and Miss Phelps. 
The contrast between the passive lament of the 
Italian and the eloquent optimism of Hare throws 
light on the interpretation of both poems. So 
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Symonds’ Southward Bound sets off the similar 
method of Tennyson’s Daisy, the former notable 
for a fine summary of Italian pagan tenden- 
cies. We agree with Professor Mead in seeing in 
Milton’s sonnet, On the late massacre in Piedmont, 
little that is essentially Italian. Miss Phelps, who 
has contributed some good translations of her own 
to the collection, has in a prefatory sonnet given a 
happy turn to Browning’s invocation ‘‘Oh woman 
country, wooed not wed,”’ in recalling some femi- 
nine figures in Italian romantic legend, that intro- 
duce a delicate expression of Italian yearning. 
And we owe to her an inclusion of some masterly 
poems that escaped the other collections : here, 
for instance, Pember’s Per gl’occhi almeno non 
v’2 clausura, for Perugia. In this we have con- 
fronted the mournful temper of Tuscan monaster- 
ies that recalls death, and the beauty of nature 
that invites to life—the theme of Carducci’s 
Gothic Church. So her unique citation from Sir 
Rennel Rodd, The Unknown Madonna, presents 
a fine specimen of what Ruskinian criticism would 
be in verse. These observations could be carried 
to great length : as a testimony to the independ- 
ence of Miss Phelps’ method and the keenness of 
her judgment, which avoids the trite and is not 
blinded to the excellence of little known verse, 
not sanctified by cant, or the glamor of some 
great name. Her work is a labor of love, that 
finds its expression through scholarly channels. 


A. A. Livingston. 
Cornell University. 


The Authorship of Timon of Athens. By ERNEST 
Hunter Wricut, Ph.D. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1910, pp. ix, 104. 
(Columbia University Studies in English. ) 


In his monograph on Timon of Athens, Dr. 
Wright makes a new examination of the evidence 
bearing on the various problems of authorship, 
and from this evidence and a study of the pre- 
vious critical theories evolves a definite hypothesis 
concerning the play. The problems include the 
_question of the sources of the plot, the theory of 
double authorship and the division of the play 
between the two writers, the relation of Shake- 
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speare’s part to that of the other playwright, and 
the reconstruction of the original scenario. Dr. 
Wright emphatically favors the theory that Shake- 
speare was the first of two authors, not working in 
collaboration. 

In considering the question of the sources Dr. 
Wright traces the successive appearances of the 
misanthropic Timon in literature from the period 
of the Peloponnesian War to the publication of 
the Shakespearean play. The scattered bits of 
Timon legend thus collected present no source 
which merits the term in the degree shown by the 
older King John or the Taming of a Shrew. It 
is conjectured, however, that source material was 
found in the Lives of Antony and Alcibiades in 
North’s Plutarch and probably in the repetition 
of this sketch of Antony in Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure, in the academic play of Timon produced 
about 1600,’ and perhaps in Lucian’s dialogue, 
Tipov 7 MicavOpwros. Dr. Wright is not inclined 
to believe in a lost source ; and of the two possi- 
bilities about which there has been disagreement 
among critics he accepts the academic comedy 
and questions Lucian. The latter might have 
been known to Shakespeare and his contempora- 
ries in either an Italian or a French translation, 
and the spirit of the tragedy rather resembles that 
of the Greek dialogue than that of the earlier 
Elizabethan versions of the Timon story. Never- 
theless the relation between Lucian and Timon of 
Athens seems to Dr. Wright unproved and un- 
necessary. In concluding that the Timon comedy 
was a source, he reinforces a recent attempt’ to 
demonstrate that the neglect of the academic 
production in this connection is not deserved, 
since this comedy alone supplies certain striking 
features of the plot and it is by no means impos- 
sible that it should have been known to Shake- 
speare. 

The theory of double authorship is determined 
de novo by an exposition of the esthetic contrasts 
and incongruities in technic and of the divergences 
in the characterization and the general structure 
of the play. These points are readily established. 
By use of the criteria thus gained, Dr. Wright 
proceeds to add one more to the numerous attempts 


1 Shakspere Society Transactions, 1842. 
2 Princeton University Bulletin, vol. xv, no. 4, pp. 208- 
223. 
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at a separation of the work done by the two play- 
wrights. In this case, however, the employmert 
of several criteria, the restricted use of the purely 
esthetic test, and the constant examination of 
previous ascriptions compel particular considera- 
tion for his conclusions. Dr. Wright takes Mr. 
Fleay’s ‘‘ division of the strata’’ in 1874° as a 
convenient norm. Compared with Mr. Fleay’s 
results, this new separation transfers some five 
hundred lines to Shakespeare and fifteen to the 
other author.‘ The more important differences 
between the two results are Dr. Wright’s transfer 
to Shakespeare of the first two scenes of act three 
and also of the few lines printed as prose near the 
end of the second scene of act two,* with the strik- 
ing exception of nine words® in the midst of this 
passage. From this separation of the work done 
by the two playwrights it appears that the hand 
of the non-Shakespearean author is found chiefly 
in the first three acts, and that the last two belong 
mainly to Shakespeare. 

From the problems thus investigated Dr. Wright 
passes to the question of the priority of Shake- 
speare’s work in the composition of Timon of 
Athens. This eminently satisfactory conclusion 
—which removes from Shakespeare’s shoulders 
much of the responsibility for the play as it now 
stands—is supported by more detailed arguments 
than have hitherto been brought together. These 
are, very briefly, that the passages which in the 
division of the strata have been labeled as spu- 
rious are either additions to the Shakespearean 
portions or, as in the development of the part of 
Ventidius and in the motivation of Alcibiades, 
subversions of the plot as indicated in the authen- 
tic passages ; that the use of each incident fur- 
nished by the source material appears in a scene 
which is credited to Shakespeare ; and that, con- 
versely, the development of the play in the spu- 
rious scenes is nowhere essential to the work of 
the master playwright. 

Having presented this case for Shakespeare’s 
priority, Dr. Wright returns to his division of 


3 New Shakspere Society Transactions, 1874, pp. 130-194. 

‘Tt is not noted by Dr. Wright that a later experiment 
by Mr. Fleay—given in a brief statement in the Chronicle 
History of the Life and Work of William Shakespeare, 1886, 
p- 243—approaches much nearer to his figures. 

2, 195-203. 2, 197-8. 
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the strata in order to determine the original 
scenario. The outline of the story as presented 
by the work of Shakespeare indicates a tolerably 
clear plot foundation, but leaves several evident 
lacunae in construction and motivation. Dr. 
Wright does not attempt to conjecture Shake- 
speare’s own intentions concerning these gaps.’ 
But he is able to form some estimate of the 
second author’s intelligence and skill from his 
bungling efforts to fill in the omissions thus 
defined. This estimate, however, unfortunately 
fails to throw any light on the mooted question of 
the name of the interpolator. Dr. Wright accepts 
1607-8 as the date of Shakespeare’s work, and is 
persuaded that the unknown second author re- 
vamped Timon for the stage before 1623. 

As is well known, the general theory of Shake- 
speare’s priority in the composition of the play 
has had, in more recent years, the support of a 
majority of scholars. Dr. Wright strengthens 
this hypothesis both by critical revision of former 
arguments and by some additions of hisown. Of his 
own contributions to the discussion the most sig- 
nificant starts from his division of the strata, but 
has its chief bearing in indicating that the work 
of the non-Shakespearean writer was in the nature 
of interpolation and, perhaps, alteration. For, 
having judged on esthetic and technical grounds 
that the first two scenes of act three are Shake- 
spearean and that the third scene is not, Dr. Wright 
notes that plot threads from the three scenes are 
to be found in the short prose passage near the 
end of scene two of the second act. In fact, 
several other plot threads are discovered to be 
entwined in this passage. But the threads from 
un-Shakespearean work (such as that from the 
refusal of Sempronius in scene three of the third 
act) are observed in the nine words, ‘‘ I hunted 
with his honour to-day : you to Sempronius,’’ 
and those from passages ascribed to Shakespeare 
(such as from scenes one and two of the third 
act) are visible in the remainder of the prose con- 
text. The nine words are therefore judged to be 
un-Shakespearean ; and, being removed, the rest 


TIn this connection a study, perhaps of more interest 
than value, might be made of the half-dozen later efforts 
to complete or adapt Shakespeare’s work. F. W. Kil- 
bourne gives a list of such attempts in Alterations and 


Adaptations of Shakespeare, pp. 133-141. 
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of the passage falls nicely into the blank verse of 
the adjoining lines of the scene. This feat of 
textual criticism, which has some bearing on 
most of the problems considered, probably had 
its origin in a characteristically sane comment by 
Dr. Furnivall*® on Mr. Fleay’s 1874 paper on 
‘¢ Timon.’’ But for the complicated piece of 
detective work involved in following up that clue 
we are indebted to Dr. Wright. It is to be re- 
gretted that he has not shown evidence of simi- 
lar minute interpolations into the Shakespearean 
work.’ In the main his ascriptions are en bloc, 
not en detail. Moreover, the further conclusion 
that the rejected Sempronius scene was written to 
replace an original Ventidius scene planned and 
prepared by Shakespeare, though attractive, can 
hardly be accepted as more than a possibility. 

As a whole, the book will be useful as a sum- 
mary of much of the previous critical work on 
Timon of Athens. Moreover, Dr. Wright’s keen 
sifting of his material, and his energetic and yet 
circumspect method of presenting his conclusions, 
both new and old, combine to make this mono- 
graph a forceful and commendable piece of work. 
There are details which will doubtless invite fur- 
ther revision, and the identification of the second 
playwright is still an important problem ; but the 
matter of the relation of the two authors would 
seem now to be satisfactorily established. 


Harry CLemons. 
Library of Princeton University. 


Anthology of French Prose and Poetry, by 
Wittramson Uppike VREELAND and Récis 
Micuaup. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1910. 
12mo., iv—325 pp. 


There has been a tendency of late years in 
France to restrict anthologies to either poetry or 
prose, and in many cases the period represented 
has been limited to a century or even a half-cen- 
tury. Such anthologies seem more coherent and 


8 New Shakspere Society Transactions, 1874, pp. 243-4. 

®Indeed this might, perhaps, have been done. With 
due hesitation I suggest 11, 2, 1-8, and rv, 1, 37-40, as 
among such possibilities. 

1 Pelissier, Anthologie des prosateurs frangais, Paris, Dela- 
grave, 1910; Gautier-Ferriéres, Anthologie des écrivains 
frangais, Paris, Librairie Larousse, 1909. 
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less elementary than the somewhat haphazard 
compilations of prose and poetry for school use 
described by Marcel Prévost as ‘‘ morceaux choi- 
sis, trés mal choisis.’’ This criticism has been 
so frequently justified that it is with some appre- 
hension that one takes up a new anthology in- 
tended for use in American schools and colleges, 

In their preface Messrs. Vreeland and Michaud 
give the following reasons for publishing a work 
of this nature for American use : ‘‘In the French 
anthologies, published in France, we have found 
that in some cases the selections are too scrappy 
for American students and for American methods 
of instruction ; in other cases some of the best and 
most familiar passages are omitted for the good 
reason that they are generally known by all 
French youths ; and in still other cases the vol- 
umes are so burdened with selections from writers 
of minor importance, or else so critical that they 
seem to form a disconnected history of the liter- 
ature rather than to be the representative passages 
of important writers.’’ It is this appreciation of 
the needs of the American student that has ena- 
bled the editors to compile an anthology which 
will be warmly received by French teachers, espe- 
cially those who are giving outline courses in the 
history of French literature for which apt illus- 
trations are absolutely necessary if the student is 
to take away anything except a dry enumeration 
of facts. 

To include in one volume selections of repre- 
sentative prose and poetry of the last three cen- 
turies is a difficult task, and the editors have 
added to their labors by including examples of 
the dramatic literature of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The Belgian authors, 
Fonsny and Van Dooren, in the preface to their 
Prosateurs frangais, excuse the omission of dra- 
matic material by saying: ‘‘ On verra qu’il n’est 
rien de plus difficile 4 détacher qu’une scéne 
d’une cuvre dramatique. Tout fait corps ici, 
et ce n’est pas un extrait, mais plutét un arrache- 
ment, quelque chose comme une amputation, une 
opération chirurgicale que l’on ferait.’? We are 
grateful to Messrs. Vreeland and Michaud for 
proving that so delicate an operation can be suc- 
cessfully performed, and certainly the selections 
from the comedies of Marivaux, Beaumarchais, 
Musset, and Augier, preceded by short notes, are 
by no means disconnected mutilations, but rather 
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add a pleasing variety to the prose. It is open to 
question, however, whether the anthology might 
not have gained in continuity and effectiveness if 
the pages devoted to the comedy had been omit- 
ted, leaving space for a more complete treatment 
of the novel. Possibly selections from Honoré 
d’Urfé and Mile. de Scudéry would not have 
added interest to the book as a ‘ Reader,’ but, 
from the historical point of view, a teacher of 
literature would have welcomed a page from the 
Bréviaire du parfait amour et du beau langage or 
the description of the ‘‘ Carte du tendre,’’ while 
the addition of Prévost would have given the 
novel of the eighteenth century a full represen- 
tation. It is, of course, too much to expect that 
the novel of the second half of the nineteenth 
century could be fully represented in a work of 
this scope, but even so, the omission of Daudet, 
Maupassant, and Bourget can hardly be justified. 
As it is, the modern comedy and novel are both 
insufficiently represented, and the last part of the 
anthology seems incomplete. But it is ungrateful 
to single out for criticism a few omissions in an 
anthology which contains well chosen selections 
from the works of most of the important writers 
from Malherbe to Anatole France, selections 
which are by no means ‘scrappy’ and which 
reflect credit on the judgment and taste of the 
editors. 

The compilers of a prose anthology containing 
over nine hundred pages, when reproved by M. 
Gustave Lanson for neglecting to include selec- 
tions from ‘‘notre délicieux et unique Marivaux’”’ 
reply : ‘‘Sans doute, mais il n’est pas toujours 
facile de dénicher, chez un auteur, la ‘ page d’an- 
thologie.’ Elle peut échapper a |’ ceil le plus péné- 
trant.’? The authors of the present work have 
had the discernment to ‘‘dénicher’’ from the 
‘Vie de Marianne’’ that most entertaining epi- 
sode of the Parisian coachman which is admirably 
adapted for an anthology, furnishing, as it does, 
a striking example of the realism which charac- 
terizes the novels of Marivaux. 

One finds constantly in place of passages which 
have done long service in ‘‘ Recueils de morceaux 
choisis,’’ selections which are less hackneyed, and 
which set forth much more vividly the character- 
istics of the author. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
for example, is represented not only by the famous 
description of the shipwreck from Paul et Virginie, 
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but also by the much more significant description 
of clouds from the Etudes de la nature, to paint 
which the author spreads upon his palate that 
gorgeous assortment of colors which was a revela- 
tion to the eighteenth century and in which the 
writers of the nineteenth century have time and 
again dipped their brushes. In place of the some- 
what abnormal ‘‘ Lions crucifiés,’’ which is usually 
chosen to represent Flaubert’s style as an archeo- 
logical realist, we find that the editors have fol- 
lowed Gautier-Ferriéres in selecting the exquisite 
picture of Salammbé gazing upon the sleeping city, 
a selection which introduces the reader to the real 
spirit of the novel. Such departures from the 
beaten path are frequent in the selection of the 
prose, especially in the field of history, philosophy 
and criticism, and in such cases the ‘familiar 
page’ has usually been suppressed to advantage. 
Yet, in general, the editors have been true to 
their announced intention of not rejecting a pas- 
sage simply because it is well known. 

In the poetry we naturally find fewer innova- 
tions ; but it is remarkable that each poet should 
be so fully represented and that the omission of 
the familiar and favorite poem, which one fre- 
quently regrets in anthologies devoted to poetry 
alone, should be so rare. 

Throughout the book, the selections seem to 
have been made with the double intent to interest 
the reader and to emphasize the characteristics of 
each author. So judiciously has this been done 
that the reader may get an excellent conception of 
the different styles of such a writer as, for example, 
Voltaire, who is represented by selections from his 
letters, poetry, fiction, and philosophical and his- 
torical works. 

The introductory notices are brief but entirely 
adequate ; the criticism has a direct bearing on 
the passages selected, and the biographical notes 
are, in general, restricted to admitted facts. It 
is surprising that in one instance the authors 
should depart from historical accuracy in stating 
that Moliére married the daughter of Madeleine 
Béjart, a statement which has as its foundation 
little more than the slander and gossip of the 
questionable Fameuse Comédienne. The footnotes, 
which are mostly in the nature of historical and 
literary explanations, add much to one’s appre- 
ciation of the selections. 

The authors have succeeded in compiling an 
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anthology which is not only particularly well 
adapted for use in American schools and colleges, 
but which compares favorably with works of a 
like nature published in France, and their book 
will rank as one of the noteworthy texts edited 
for school use in this country. 


Karu E. Weston. 
Williams College. 


Molivre, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by M. Levi. New 
York, H. Holt & Co., 1910. 


In his edition of this most popular classic, 
Professor Levi has given us the benefit both of 
his wide knowledge of French literature and of 
his experience as a practical teacher, with the 
result that we have a text of the Bowrgeois Gentil- 
homme exceedingly well-adapted to the needs of 
the colleges and high-schools of the country. As 
is imperative in presenting a play by Moliére, the 
editor has based his edition on that of Despois and 
Mesnard in the Collection des Grands Ecrivains, 
but, as he states in his preface, he has frequently 
followed Vapereau’s text. Thus he has preferred 
in general the stage directions, the division into 
scenes, and the readings of the edition of 1734. 
He has also changed the punctuation throughout, 
and has modernized the spelling. A comparison 
of Professor Levi’s text with that of the Grands 
Ecrivains edition shows some forty-two differences 
in reading; and while in this matter Professor 
Levi has followed the usual custom, the writer 
would have preferred a text unchanged except for 
modernization of the spelling, and possibly the 
later form of the Turkish ceremony. The edition 
seems to be absolutely free from misprints. 

Besides the text itself, there is an excellent 
introduction, containing a life of Moliére, a dis- 
cussion of his art, and notes on the characters and 
history of the play. Although comparatively 
brief, this introduction contains as much informa- 
tion as a college student needs in order to under- 
stand the literary position of the comedy, and more 
than he is likely to absorb. There are forty pages 
of notes in which attention is called to the usual 
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difficulties ; references to proper names and 
occasionally to literary parallels are also given. 

As stated above, the edition is carefully pre- 
pared and is well suited to the work of our 
schools and colleges, but the same may be said of 
two at least of the editions that preceded it. 
Professor Levi might have made his edition 
definitive and at the same time of unique value, 
by introducing into his notes a commentary on the 
manners and customs of the seventeenth century, 
a subject peculiarly important for a proper under- 
standing of this comedy, yet too often neglected in 
its interpretation. 

Murray P. Brus. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


La Barraca, novela por VicENTE Buasco 
Edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Haywarp KeEniston. 
New York: Holt & Co., 1910. 


Teachers of Spanish will gladly welcome the 
addition of Blasco Ibéiiez’s La Barraca to the list 
of texts available for use in the class room. Mr. 
Keniston has done a real service in placing such 
a virile author within the reach of college students. 

In general the text is well edited. The intro- 
duction is comprehensive and interesting, covering 
the life and work of Ibéiiez briefly but sufficiently 
for the needs of the average student. It clearly 
shows his place among contemporary Spanish nov- 
elists and the effect of French influence on his 
thought and style. With but few exceptions 
(noted below) the notes are ample and clear, es- 
pecially those giving Castilian phrases as trans- 
lations of the Valencian dialect forms. However, 
notes 50, 1; 88, 20 ; 108, 30, are not likely to 
help the student to any appreciable extent. 7, 24 
is not well expressed. 11, 8 informs us that ya 
‘‘stands for a wink’’; the explanation is pic- 
turesque but a perfectly literal translation is sat- 
isfactorily explained by the preceding sentence. 
Amigos de muchas campanillas (23, 6) may be 
colloquial, but is not ‘‘slang.’’ In 54, 17 ‘it 
was not the thing to go’ is just as intelligible and 
nearer the Spanish no era cosa de ir. Notes 


Teme 
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might very well have been added for the phrases 
containing amenaza (122,17), apagar (207, 25), 
morro (126, 13), pegajosidad (22, 12), and hacer 
pelotilias (108, 19). It is practically impossible 
to find single words which may be placed in the 
vocabulary to fit these particular cases; in the 
last two there is a redundance in the Spanish 
sentence difficult to express in English. 

There are comparatively few omissions in the 
vocabulary considering its size. Those noted are 
as follows : 134, 12, camén, m. ‘large bed’; 173, 
13, cine, m. ‘zine’; 194, 30, fango, m. ‘ mud, 
mire’; 125, 30, lecho, m. ‘bed,’ ‘couch’; 112, 
7, mariscal, m. ‘marshal’; 124, 12, medlado,-a, 
‘nicked’; 45, 10, mezquino,-a, ‘ miserable,’ ‘ nig- 
gardly’; 111, 10, sable, m. ‘sword,’ ‘sabre.’ 
The vocabulary also contains the following mis- 
prints : garilla for gavilla ; cuchillas for cuclillas ; 
pua for pia ; cantaro for céntaro ; sombrazo for 
sombrajo ; senile for senil. 

By far the worst fault of the vocabulary is the 
lack of sufficient definition. In some cases none 
of the meanings given will make sense or express 
the meaning of the Spanish ; in others, slightly 
different meanings seem to bring out more clearly 
the flavor of the original. I would suggest the 
following additions: 13, 7, descomulgado, ‘ac- 
cursed,’ ‘wicked’; 43, 4, gremio, ‘ring’; 47, 
27, rascar, ‘clear up’; 49, 25, entablar, ‘ pre- 
pare’; 52, 21, plano, ‘side (of a roof)’; 52, 24, 
arista, ‘edge’; 59, 21, final, ‘top’; 83, 9, pere- 
zosamente, ‘idly’; 100, 27, propinar, ‘treat to’; 
103, 20, cartel, ‘chart’; 103, 21, punta, ‘ cor- 
ner’; 112, 13, casaca, ‘ coat,’ ‘jacket’; 117, 10, 
guijarro, ‘ stone,’ ‘ pebble’; 120, 19, mesa, ‘ coun- 
ter’; 124, 11, anafe, ‘stove’; 125, 22, hervidero, 
‘multitude,’ ‘crowd’; 125, 27, veta, ‘rivulet’; 
128, 11, bracear, ‘ swing the legs’; 133, 15, cor- 
vején, ‘hock’; 144, 23, encogido,-a, ‘ dejected’; 
167, 4, pujar, ‘vie’; 187, 17, palanca, ‘catch,’ 
‘lock’; 199, 22, atisbar, ‘ peek out at’; 206, 3, 
contar, ‘ count.’ 

The following, while not definitely located, 
could be improved by the addition of the mean- 
ings which follow : atentado, ‘assault’; aventar, 
‘winnow’; bacalao, ‘codfish’; en barbecho, 
‘fallow’; cantaro, ‘jar’; dormilén, ‘drowsy’; 
funda, ‘ case’; glosa, ‘comment’ ; infancia, ‘ child- 
hood’; lomo, ‘side’; monjil, ‘nun-like’; vista, 
‘ glance.’ 
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If these minor details are corrected in a future 
edition the text will be one of the best now pub- 
lished for second year classes in Spanish. 


Hersert A. Kenyon. 
University of Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue Imp 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In Modern Language Notes for January, 
1910, there is a very interesting discussion of the 
probable sources of Stevenson’s Bottle Imp. Mr. 
Beach gives as the immediate source of the story 
a drama played in London in 1828 under the 
name of The Bottle Imp. The author of the play, 
Mr. Peake, no doubt made use of a tale published 
in acollection entitled Popular Tales and Romances 
of the Northern Nations in 1823, which Mr. Beach 
shows to be merely a translation of La Motte 
Fouqué’s story, Das Galgenmannlein. But there 
is an earlier occurrence of the story which Mr. 
Beach does not mention. This is in Die Land- 
stértzerin Courasche by Johann Jakob Christoffel 
von Grimmelshausen. The story appears here in 
an abbreviated form and forms but a minor epi- 
sode in the novel ; but in its main points it agrees 
with the story of Fouqué. 

The Brothers Grimm in their Deutsche Sagen 
relate the story and give as their sources the novel 
of Grimmelshausen just referred to and Der Leip- 
ziger Aventurier, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1756. 
The story is here practically the same as in 
Fouqué’s Galgenmannlein. There is a reference 
to the tale in Karl Simrock’s Handbuch der 
Deutschen Mythologie, Bonn, 1887. 

It is easy to find stories which resemble this 
closely in the folklore of other nations. For 
instance, in T. Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland, London, 
1862, we find a Legend of Bottle Hill, which bears 
a close resemblance to the story in question. With- 
out making a detailed and comparative study it is 
perfectly plain that the story was well known all 
over Europe and that its origin is to be traced far 
back to some fable or medieval legend. 


TAYLOR STARCK. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
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A Note on CHAPMAN 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—In Chapman’s comedy, The Blind Beg- 
gar of Alexandria, there is a passage, eleven lines 
in length,’ which recalls very strongly Marlowe’s 
lyric, The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. Cer- 
tain lines also suggest an indebtedness to The Bait, 
Donne’s imitation of Marlowe’s poem. ‘The last- 
mentioned must have been written not later than 
June 1, 1593, and Donne’s probably was an early 
one (about 1593), so it is safe to presume Chap- 
man the debtor. 

Chapman’s lines, which occur in the courtship 
of the Princess Aspasia by the disguised Count 
Cleanthes, begin with an invitation— 


, . Come, sweet love, .. .,” 


and are followed by a short summing up of the 
pleasures which the two would enjoy together— 
singing, angling, love-making, and Aspasia’s 
adornment by him with pebbles brought by him 
from the ‘‘ murmuring springs.’’ The poem con- 
cludes with a final invitation— 


‘*Say, sweet Aspasia, wilt thou walk with me?”’ 


Marlowe follows the same general order in his 
poem : first, an invitation, then promises of music, 
and of various sorts of adornment, appropriately 
rustic, and finally he concludes with 


‘Then live with me and be my love.” 


The two poems (for Chapman’s lines seem an 
interpolation in the play) must be compared by 
the student, however, for the really striking re- 
semblance between them to be appreciated fully. 

The likeness to Donne’s poem consists prin- 
cipally in the use of angling as one of the induce- 
ments which Cleanthes holds out to Aspasia. The 
Bait, itself, seems merely an adaptation of the 
plan of The Passionate Shepherd to angling. 


R. S. ForsyTHe. 
University of Kansas. 


1 Plays of George Chapman, edited by R. H. Shepherd, 
page 17. 
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Tue New CuHavucer Irem 


To the Editors of the Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—In my article of the last number of the 
Notes, p. 20, the reference to the compensation 
for the Prince of Wales should read ‘‘ ten pounds 
a day,”’ instead of ‘‘one pound a day.’’ The 
time of seventy-five days is the important part of 
the allusion and, as I was reserving the quotation 
from Delachenal for a longer paper on the general 
subject, I did not have it before me when I wrote. 
Ten pounds a day, equivalent to 160 pounds now, 
or about $800, is a more princely allowance. 


O. F. Emerson. 
Western Reserve University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The first three volumes of Dr. H. Oskar Som- 
mer’s Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(The Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C.) 
have now appeared. Vol. 1 contains L/’ Estoire 
del Saint Graal—that is, the romance which has 
been commonly called (without manuscript au- 
thority) the Grand St. Graal and which has been 
already edited from other mss. by Furnivall and 
Hucher, respectively ; Vol. 1 contains the Merlin, 
which Dr. Sommer himself published some years 
ago, and Vol. 1 the first part of Lancelot del Lae, 
of which two more parts are yet tocome. The 
final volume of the series is to contain the Queste 
del Saint Graal, which has long been known in 
Furnivall’s edition, and the Mort Artu, recently 
edited by Bruce. It should be explained, per- 
haps, that Dr. Sommer means by the ‘‘ Vulgate 
Version, etc.,’’ the so-called Walter Map cycle 
of French prose romances—in other words, the 
five romances modernized by Paulin Paris in his 
Romans de la Table Ronde, 5 vols., Paris, 1868- 
77. It will be seen from the above statement 
that all the romances of the series except the 
Lancelot—which, to be sure, in bulk is about 
equal to the rest put together—have already ap- 
peared in print, and many Arthurian scholars 
will doubtless have the feeling that Dr. Sommer 
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would have served the cause better, if he had con- 
fined himself to the Lancelot, devoting to the col- 
lation of as many additional Lancelot Mss. as 
possible the time which he has actually given to 
the four other romances. On the other hand, in 
printing the whole of one of the great cyclic mss. 
of the series, viz., British Museum ms., Add. 
10292-4, he makes it possible, in some degree, to 
study the work of the scribes and assembleurs in 
fitting the various branches together. 

In view of the enormous bulk of these romances, 
it is perhaps needless to say that the edition is not 
critical. Dr. Sommer simply prints an exact 
transcript (without change of punctuation, capi- 
tals, etc. ) of the above-mentioned British Museum 
ms., adding a certain number of collations from 
other mss. at the bottom of the page. In the case 
of the first two volumes these collations are fairly 
numerous, but they almost disappear in the third 
volume. Dr. Sommer has, moreover, by head- 
lines and side-notes made it easy to follow the 
narrative. In the only branches where as yet 
comparison is possible—namely, the Estoire del 
Saint Graal and Mort Artu—the text of Add. 
10292-4 is found to be somewhat condensed, 
especially so in the Mort Artu. This is likely to 
be true of any great cyclic manuscript in which 
the attempt is made to include all members of the 
series. Considerations of time and material would 
naturally lead the scribes to condense. Only for 
the two branches mentioned above, however, can 
one make any positive assertion as yet on the 
subject. It is probable, moreover, that better 
mss. of each of the romances in the series will be 
found at Paris, where Mss. of the prose romances 
are much more numerous than elsewhere. But 
French scholars have shown no disposition to 
avail themselves of these treasures, and all students 
of medizval literature will be deeply grateful to 
Dr. Sommer for undertaking the execution of 
such an immensely laborious task, 

In the Introduction to Vol. 1, besides a descrip- 
tion of the ms. and a table (not altogether com- 
plete) of the mss. and early prints of the five ro- 
mances, we have what is virtually a summary of 
the editor’s views concerning the development of 
the cycle as already set forth in various philolog- 
ical journals. But to any one who has followed 
the work of Gaston Paris and E. Wechssler, Dr. 
Sommer’s ‘‘discovery’’ of his famous trilogy is 
no discovery at all, and his claims on this score 
are merely matter of astonishment. The whole 


question, however, has been subjected to a search- 
ing examination by E. Brugger in Behrens’ Zeit- 
schrift, xxx1¥ (1909), 99 ff 

The Carnegie Institution is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the splendid press-work of these 
volumes. The misdating of the first two volumes, 
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however, is inexcusable. All three appeared 
in 1910, yet Vol. 1 is dated 1909 and Vol. u, 


1908. 
J. D. B. 


Possibly others beside the present writer, seeing 
the title of a book by F. Gaiffe, Le Drame en 
France au xvitte sivele, ouvrage orné de 16 plan- 
ches hors texte (Paris, Colin, 1910), have con- 
cluded that it is merely a livre d’étrennes, a 
popular account of the theatre in the century of 
Marivaux, Voltaire and Beaumarchais. In fact, 
however, it isa valuable scholarly monograph on 
the form of drama specifically called drame. 
Growing out of the tragédie bourgeoise and the 
comédie larmoyante, this form became definite 
with Diderot’s Fils Naturel (1757), and had a 
triumphant career which was cut short by the 
Revolution. Its chief importance is perhaps 
social rather than literary, and it produced few 
works of permanent interest ; but it marks a sig- 
nificant stage in the development of the theatre, 
in connection with the decay of the classic tragedy 
and comedy. In his book of 600 pages M. Gaiffe 
exhaustively treats the origin, characteristics, de- 
velopment and influence of the drame, with a list 
of all the plays produced between 1757 and 1791 
which conform to his definition, —‘‘ a new genre 
created by the philosophical party for the purpose 
of interesting and preaching to the bourgeoisie and 
the peuple by presenting to them a pathetic pic- 
ture of their own adventures and their own envi- 
ronment.’’ 


K. McK. 


In the Revue de la Renaissance for 1910, pp. 
113-125, Professor John L. Gerig, by an article 
on Jean Pelisson de Condrieu, has added an addi- 
tional biography to his series of articles on the 
less known scholars of the sixteenth century. 
His careful and detailed study is an evidence of 
how much material for tle literary history of the 
Renaissance still remains to be gleaned from con- 
temporary sources. Professor Gerig is earning 
the gratitude of students of French by these 
biographies, which demand much labor but are 
forming part of a solid foundation for a better 
understanding of the period. 
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